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THE COUNTRY TEACHER. 
BY MRS. I. N. STEWART, WAUKESIIA. 
{Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 11, 1572.] 

My subject to some may savor of verdancy. A picture comes be- 
fore us of an uncultivated person presiding ina little fifteen by twenty 
building, over a community of barefooted urchins. Upon this person 
the city teacher looks down with a feeling akin to contempt; his patrons 
think he can work for less wages than their employes on the farm or in 
the factory; and, as they pay him but little, as a natural consequence, 
they esteem him but little; thinking, meanwhile, if he were half a man 
he would go to work where he would receive a man’s wages. And per- 
haps one reason why the people do not visit the teacher in his work- 
room and see what he is doing is, because they think there is no dan- 
ger that he will not earn all the money he will receive. 

Now let us look at some of the facts in the case. In some country 
places the teachers have been able to procure certificates if they could 
do little more than read intelligently, write legibly, tell where Europe 
is and multiply one fraction by another. Next, we allow persons to 
teach whom we would not wish our children to imitate in scarcely any 
respect. Again, the school board often engages for the summer term 
the one who will stay in the schoolroom the required number of Lours 
for the least money. 

Here is a very good teacher who enters the schoolroom full of en- 
thusiasm concerning the work of love before her, and she labors deyot- 
edly until obstacle after obstacle—such as lack of interest on the part 
of parents and children, lack of requisites in the school-roor, and, 
whenever extra help is wanted in the field or garden, lack of scholars— 
takes all her courage away, and in truth she has but little to work 
with, had she ever so much courage. Now we come to an instructor 
who teaches arithmetic, geography, grammar and so on, very well, but 
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she thinks that is all that is necessary. They must not come to her 
with their troubles in play-time or in going to and from school, or to 
tell that things are not going on properly and decently while she is 
away. No, if they “ tattle” to her they will feel the ferule. Next, we 
have a district that wants a good school, summer and winter, all the 
time; takes much pains to secure goud teachers, and pays them liber- 
ally; but it sometimes happens that term after term the school is, or 
secms to be, a failure. The school board at last becomes discouraged, 
and thinks it makes but little difference whom they engage. But at 
last, we come to one who iu deciding to teach has found her right place 
in the world. She realizes the importance of her mission, and is not 
only willing to work, but knows just how to go to work to economize 
time, labor and strength; and the parents and children soon feel her 
magnetic power, and labor heart and hand with her. 

I have stated some of the facts, now what can we do to improve the 
country teachers and schools? I mention both teachers and schools, 
but tue elevation of the former is inseparable from that of the latter. 
Our supply of liberally educated teachers will come very soon after the 
demand for them. If our state makes this demand in advance of her 
sister states (and why not? she already ranks high inthe quality of her 
teachers and schools,) we shall call in the best talent from other states. 
And I do not think it wili be an injury to the other states cither, 
ior they will rapidly bestir themselves, as some of the New England 
States are now doing, for fear of being left behind. And when this 
demand comes, these teachers will receive good wages, for the people 
will not want those who cannot command good salaries. And then our 
poor teachers who cannot or will not raise themselves to the required 
standard, will soon be left behind, never to trouble us more. 

Did you ever know the people of any parish to be proud of or to 
appreciate a minister to whomthey paid a mere pittance? And if that 
minister should think his people had hard work to raise even that pit- 
tance, and should offer to preach without remuneration, they would 
soon send himaway and engage another at a good salary. We usu- 
ally value things by what they cost us. 

Now we come to the moral qualifications cf the teacher which I con- 
sider of fur more importance than the literary qualifications. We 
want the man and citizen first, then the scholar and the polish; we do 
not want the scholar and the polish without the man, for it only gives 
us an accomplished villain who is much more to be feared than an igno- 
rant one. Recently, alady was fined for giving a dishonest servant a 
certificate of good moral character; and ought we to be less careful in 
recommending teachers? 
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If all our homes were what they should be, perhaps it would not 
matter so much if the teacher was not an honorable man; but as it is, 
many of our children will stand but little chance of becoming upright 
citizens, if our teachers cannot help them by example as well as precept. 

I leave the details of the schoclroom, for with better teachers, teach- 
ers’ associations, institutes, good superintendents, and the influential 
men of the state to sustain us, all the schools in the state can soon be 
made to work together. 

In those districts where the labor of the children is needed in the 
field or garden at regularly recurring periods, the terms and vacations 
should be so arranged that the children can attend when the school is 
in session, and thus do away with the disheartening effect of frequent 
absence upon both teacher and pupil. 

And now I would say to the country teachers, remember that it is 
not enough that your pupils are well instructed in the text books, and 
that your management and influence in the school-room are good, you 
must have a care over the children in play hours. And it is sometimes 
well to exert a little wholesome influence over them on their way to 
and from school. Ido not mean that you are to folluw them or flog 
them for misconduct when beyond your jurisdiction, but as a man and 
a citizen you can do great good when you put off the teacher. You 
need also to be acquainted with the children in their homes to under- 
stand their wants. 

Give especial attention to those who, from any cause; are slighted 
by the other pupils. We usually care enough for the favored ones, 
but the boys who formed themselves into a bridge to convey their 
teacher across the great gulf which lay between him and Heaven were 
not his rich pupils, but the little friendless ones whom he had 
instructed without remuneration. But there were not quite boys 
enough to complete the bridge, for after he became prosperous, he 
had refused admittance to the poor boys. The boys extended them- 
selves to their utmost, but still just a few were lacking. Terror- 
stricken, he awoke, for it wasadream. When this dream becaine a 
reality, the bridge was complete. 

But another great trouble is, that we get discouraged. Sometimes 
we work months without an encouraging word or apparent good re- 
sults; and we begin to wonder if we have not mistaken our calling. 
Probably some of us have, but I believe the most of us are troubled 
about this matter at times. Occasionally a ray of dazzling light falls 
on our pathway, illuminating the whole scene and we are vouchsafed a 
glimpse of glorious results. 

With creak and slam, the door closed on the last pupil. The day’s 
work was done. The teacher seemed to hear it sing— 
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“é¢Thus back and forth—thus to and fro, 

Aimless and useless see me go!’ 

Once she had deemed that meed of fame 
Might yet perchance surround her name, 
As one who'd sought by light of truth 

To guide the simple mind of youth. 

But now she thought with aching heart, 
How vain her toil, her skill and art; 

And from her lips came murmuring low— 
‘Thus, useless, back and forth I go.’ 

Her proud head drooped with first despair, 
While pitying sunbeams hovered near. 


“Their brightness roused her soul at last, 
Expelling thoughts of gloomy past, 
And then a voice, sweet, clear and low 
Sang—“ Onward, upward, teacher, go.”’ 
The weary strife of tcil and pain 
Shall yet be blessed—’tis not in vain. 
The veil of darkness seemed to rise, 
And future things to greet her eyes. 


“She saw a man with pen of fire, 
Who seemed all nations to inspire, 
And cried, while pen flew swift and light, 
‘Her love and pains taught me to write.’ 
She knew that rude and barefoot boy, 
Who once had found his ‘chiefest joy 
In breaking every law and rule; 
Who scouted books and hated school. 
Then, while the vision faded slow, 
fang, ‘Onward, upward, teacher, go.’ 


“Next rose a lofty hall of state, 
Filled with the wise, the good and great, 
Who gathered round an old man’s chair, 
A sage, with frosted beard and hair, 
And asked him how his life had beeu 
So pure and just—so free from sin. 
‘Through God ’tis due to teacher kind 
Who told me first I had a mind; 
Whose words and life with gentle sway 
Taught me at length the better way.’ 
And then rang forth— Now do you see 
Thy toil shall not all fruitless be.’”’ 


~~ > 

Taxes raised for purposes of education are like vapors, which rise 
only to descend again in fertilizing showers to bless and beautify che 
land.— Burke. 
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POOR JOH.—A TEMPERANCE STORY. 
BY PEN. 
CHAPTER 1V.—CONCLUSION. 


“ We'll not return to that chapter just now, I have lost sight of my 
story and fear that friend Pen is getting impatient. I was speaking of 
Grogg’s saloon—had I not had a special purpose, I would have turned 
round on the spot, so overpowering was the nauseous air of the room; 
but I meant to see more of ‘Joe,’ as everybody called him, so I sat 
down at one of the tables and called for cider. I soon discovered the 
teacher seated at another table engaged in playing a game of cuchre 
with afew of the men. His usually sallow face was red with excitement, 
his bony hands shook nervously, and his thin features showed the curious 
contortions peculiar to all with whom gambling is a passion, not a pas- 
time or business. Such men are always the best game for those who 
make fleecing a profession. The passionate gambler is by turns hope- 
ful, angry, triumphant and desperate; he lacks the keenness of obser- 
vation, the cool, deliberate ways of the experienced gamester who al- 
ways succeeds in securing and mastering his prey. Poor Joe had no 
luek that evening—he never had, I was told, and he made blunder af- 
ter blunder in his almost childish eagerness to force good luck to smile 
on him. But even in the midst of his troubles he never forgot that he 
was in the company or his noble patrons, and that he was playing a 
role for their amusement. His very exclamations were calculated to 
raise a laugh, and when he scratched his stubbly head in perplexity, 
rolled his eyes in anguish at an unexpected stroke of bad luck, or 
smote kis breast in remorse at a card unwisely dealt, he did it with 
such inimitable drollery of mein and gestures that all were convulsed 
with laughter. The eect was heightened by his appearance, which 
was that of a vagabond. The blue coat looked threadbare, and like 
his pants and boots, was sadly ia need of repair anda brush. His 
elbows protruded from the sleeves and his toes threatened to follow 
their example. His whole appearance was that of a strolling fiddler of 
the lowest order, one of those men who often figure in the papers as 
having died in an alley or on the sidewalk, or perhaps at a police sta- 
tion, cn whose corpse the jury renders a verdict of ‘ died of privation,’ 
or ‘of liquor.’ As Isat there watching the men and now and then ex- 
changing a word with my neighbors, 1 could not help thinking how 
strange it was that these men, the majority of whom were fathers, 
could enjoy the sight of moral degradation in the teacher of their chil- 
dren; how they could laugh at the poor deluded fellow, and how they 
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dared to be instrumental in working his ruin. Eight months of tip- 
pling had sufticed to convert a sane, healthy, and honest-working man 
into a shabby, sickly, lazy and weak-minded parody on that ‘ noblest 
work’ of God, aman. But those around him, being mostly on a level 
with him, saw nothing alarming in the fact that ‘the schoolmaster’ 
gambled, drank, and spoke lewdly as they did themselves. Are men 
ever fools enough to break the lock of the box in which they keep 
their treasures? or do they open the vaults of their banks to thieves 
and robbers, bidding them welcome? And yet they do this very thing 
when they help to corrupt him into whose keeping they place their 
rarest jewels, their innoceut children. Oh how strange and ludicrous 
inconsistency of human nature!” 

“ Asthe game progressed Joe grew more excited and nervous, and 
consequently lost quite regularly. His partner, a coarse, brutal fellow, 
of large stature and small intellect, but sharp and knowing enough in 
some things, was extremely angry at him, and in vexation at their 
losses he kicked the culprit’s shins and trod on his toes until the unfor- 
tunate fellow yelled with pain, involuntary tears filling his eyes. Curses 
and jeers were poured upon him, but instead of showing just inaigna- 
tion he replied with quaint jokes and odd sayings. It was just this 
wonderful gift of ready wit, of mimicry and personation which amused 
the men, and which they loved to provoke. There are some who say 
that wit flashes most brilliantly when stimulated by liquor, but they 
forget to tell the sequel. Wit that originates in the gratification of a 
beastly appetite, soon loses its purity under the influence of spirits, and 
deals with proscribed subjects. If you have read the history of the 
poets Burns, Poe and Puerger, you willfully understand me. It proves 
that talents, those sublime blessings that brizg about the elevation of 
mankind, nay become a curse when not accompanied by a healthy and 
strong morality. Such men, like Burns and Buerger (and their num- 
ber is legion, especially among the educated,) fascinate by their rare 
powers of conversation, their sparkling wit and droll humor; once 
aware of their powers to charm a circle of admiring friends, they fall 
easy victims to those who know how to stimulate them. Vanity be- 
gins the conquest which intemperance generally finishes. But to these 
erring geniuses the time comes when the ill-used talents fade. What 
then? Who will then say, “ He was a man of genius, he wrecked 
himself for the amusement of others; let us still befriend him! Those 
who like himself persisted in the course that began so brilliantly, are 
similarly wrecked; those who left the downward path in good season, 
blush at the remembrance of their former counections, and keep him at 
a distance; others turn to swing the censer of adulation before some 
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new talent and forget the old. On him who is fallen, all the world 
casts stones, and the keaviest ones come from those who helped to 
drag him into the dust.” 

** Well, I think you are not quite wrong in that; those whe cajoled 
poor Joe most, are now his severest revilers,” said Calker. ‘“ But then, 
he was no Burns, you know.” 

‘No, but he was a man, a weak and erring brother, and therefore, 
entitled to our aid, not to abuse at our hands. He was also a gifted 
man, and above all, the teacher cf our children—the latter consider- 
ation alone ought to have entitled him to a different treatment. Had 
you, friend Pen, been present that evening, you would have blushed 
to acknowledge that man your colleague. I was almost on the 
point of leaving, when I overheard a conversation between two men 
near me. 

‘© ¢ That fellow,’ ” said cne, “ ‘ that’s our schoolmaster.’ ”’ 

“¢ Him,’ ” replied the other, “ ‘he’s a mighty poor looking one, | 
think.’ ” 

“ ¢QOh, but he’s gay for all that, I tell you. When he gets through 
playing he’ll cut up. He’s the funniest fellow alive—chuck full of mad 
pranks. He sings and acts just like one of those fellows as play on the 
stage, and he says the oddest things you ever heard.’ ” 

*«¢ He may be smart enough that way,’” said the other, “‘ but just 
now they cheat him rascally and he does not seem to notice it. | wonder 
he gets partners.’ ” 

“«¢ Well, you see, he dare not make a row if he does see they’er cheat- 
ing him; he’s something of a coward; besides, he has to pay all the 
forfeits; his partners never pay their share, and he’s too much of a 
gentleman to ask it of them.’ ” 

“ Just then one of the gamesters had shuflled the cards for a new game, 
when ore of the men gave the table at which they were seated a push 
that sent the cards and glasses. flying in all directions. Had any other 
man but our own boss here done such a thing, a row would have fol- 
lowed, but Calker can do a good many things that ordinarily offend in 
others, and have them considered jokes. A ‘treat all round,’ is a safe 
and sure plaster for injured feelings.” 

‘¢ That’s so, Parson! I have knocked off more than one man’s hat, 
and punched his nose, and afterward obtained his pardon—and perhaps 
his vote—over a glass of peach brandy,” laughed the boss. ‘ Human- 
ity is sometimes ticklish, but if all men were iike you, Perkins, it would 
be a good deal more so.” 

* Well, Calker’s action put an end to the card-playing, and a general 
restoration of the inner man ensued. Joe fairly overflowed with repar- 
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tee and quaint remarks, and although he was treated by most men 


with an odd mixture of fellowship and contempt, which must have 
wounded his morbid sensibility, he masked whatever he felt with in- 
difference, even joining in the frequent laugh at remarks ain.ed at him. 
Then he began to sing snatches of songs and witty couplets, interspersed 
with quotations and anecdotes. You must excuse me for saying it, 
Calker, but much of what he said and quoted was too good for his au- 
dience; it made me think of the ‘ casting of pearls before swine.’ Only 
wit of a lower order is fully appreciated at Grogg’s, though a higher 
kind of humor may fill its frequenters with a dim idea of a superior 
intellect.” 

“ By and by some of the men called for the song of the ‘ Lady Nan- 
cee,’ and after a couple of preliminary drinks Joe cleared his throat and 
the recitation of the comic song ‘ Lord Dundreary.’ His rendering of 
the words as well as the action were truly excellent. The representa- 
tive of the noble lord rode through the room on a{broom stick, and his 
final return to the ‘Lady Nancee’ was inimitable. I have seen some 
very good comic actors, but I never saw one who did his subject more 
justice than Joe. I was not surprised now that the children were so 
eager to learn ‘ pieces’ at school, and that they spoke them so well; 
their teacher was master of the art of delivery. Joe had to repeat the 
song, and then others were sung. But the poor clown was beginning 
to show signs of increasing drunkenness and I left. I have seen but 
one or two ‘closing scenes’ of nights like the one I described, and 
their memory did not tend to keep me to witness another.” 

“On the following day I made another attempt to awaken the sunken 
man to the dangers of his course, but although he seemed to melt with 
shame, I knew there was no hope of his refcrming while he staid, and 
he refused to leave. And so he went on in the old track. Although 
he had forty dollars per month, and paid but twelve for his board, he 
was unable to buy a single article of clothing. Long before his wages 
were due all his money belonged to the inn-keepers, who took good care 
to get it. Ketcher treated the poor fellow like a bondsman, he even 
prevented him from going to Grogg’s, in order that he might spend 
more money in his saloon.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Calker, “ that was towards the end of the term. 
He led a gay life then; although it was in the spring the weather con- 
tinued cold, and he was getting so ragged and dirty that he was a 
sight, considering he was a schoolmaster. Ketcher had forbidden him 
to go to Grogg’s, but what could the poor devil do? His way led him 
past the old sinner’s den, and there were always a number of good- 
fellows lying in ambush there, who would drag him in. He knew that 
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he was being watched by Ketcher’s children, so he went down to the 
river’s bank, and following it, hidden by the bluff separating it from 
the village, he passed Grogg’s unseen. Mrs. Ketcher, too, made it 
pretty hot for him; she utilized him whenever she could. He had to 
carry wood and water for her, tend the baby and a host of similar jobs. 
He was the most good-natured fellow in the world or he would not 
have stood the tyranny of that couple as long as he did.” 

“Yes, and in the evening they utilized him in a different way—he 
was the chief attraction in the bar-room, and there, too, he was made 
to spend his money. ’Kre the cold spring had passed, he had hardly a 
shirt to his back, no stockings and no handkerchiefs, and his only suit 
of clothes was so worn and shabby that it was next to no protection. 
Order, discipline and progress had left his school—how could they be 
expected of a man so demoralized? Poor Joe! The children did not 
help to sweeten life for him. Whenever he napped in the school (and 
it occurred almost daily) they made themselves masters of the school: 
then he would thrash the boys furiously when, awakened by their 
noise, he found them in mischief. The very appearance of the man 
whose clothing was past the limits of decency, scandalized the older 
children, many of whom left school on that account, and because the 
teacher was, even in school, under the influence of liquor—and the 
fathe:s of these very children frequented the tavern and drank the vile 
stuff for which the teacher paid! As he had no changes of linen, I was 
not surprised to hear that he was literally swarming with vermin. This 
latter fact nearly procured him a dismissal, but Ketcher stayed public 
indignation, and gave the poor fellow a pair of old boots still sound at 
the toes, an old overcoat and a couple of shirts.” 

“Yes, and a good shampooing into the bargain,” said Caiker. 
“ Ketcher could not afford to lose him just then, you see, so concluded 
to make a sacrifice. I met Joe the next day. ‘ Why, Joe,’ says I, 
‘ you have a bran new suit I see; got them at Brown’s, I suppose.’ He 
grinned, and whispered, ‘Ketcher, you know, was out of change, so 
I took them, fit or no fit. He’s a good fellow, anyway, and so obliging,’ 
and he pointed at his closely shaved head.” 

‘¢ But,” continued Perkins, “ this improvement was too sunerficial to 
turn the tide that was running against him. His popularity which had 
begun to pale, was fast changing to its opposite, for his jokes and songs, 
his flashes of merriment that were wont to set the table in a roar, had 
grown stale and ceased to amuse; his money was spent in advance; he 
was in debt, at last, and credit began to be withheld, and so his former 
friends—if such men may be termed thus—began to treat him with 
growing disrespect. Only a few who, like himself, were too good na- 
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tured to desert him, continued to associate with him and to pay for his 
drinks. By the time his term at school ended, he found himself not 
only without money, but also with shattered health.” 

“ Well, Perkins,” put in the boss, “ he found friends in his extrem- 
ity. Ketcher and Groggs helped him out of his troubles; when he 
had come to the end cf all his means and had neither the strength nor 
the courage to look around for work, he, like the lost son, remembered 
his home and made up his mind to go home and obtain his father’s par- 
don. His friends knew that his family was respectable and well off, so 
they made a final speculation, fitted Joe for his journey and gave him 
money enough to reach his home. He vowed eternal gratitude and 
promised to refund the money lent to him, but week after week passed 
and no letter or money arrived. His creditors began to grow suspi- 
cious, then angry, then furious. Finally they wrote to him, in pleasant 
terms, though, for fear of offendiag him and thus losing the extra bo- 
nus which they expected. No answer came, so they wrote again, this 
time in more decided terms, demanding what he owed them. It was 
quite a while before an answer came, but it was not by poor Joe him- 
self—his father wrote. He informed the ‘gentlemen’ that his son Jo- 
seph, who had come home ill and in poor condition, was drowned soon 
after his return while bathing, and as he had never mentioned his busi- 
ness connections to his father, and from what the latter had learned 
from other sources concerning his son’s relations to the ‘ gents,’ he, the 
father, felt justified in not satisfying their claims. He wes convinced 
(sc ran the letter) that this indebtedness was owing to circumstances 
which, for the sake of all concerned, had better be left undisturbed. 
That was the last we ever heard of him, and I think the old man served 
the greedy sharks just right!” 

“So do I,” said Perkins; ‘*no doubt he was well aware of his gon’s 
career while away from home. His letter, which bore the stamp of 
good breeding and christian forbearance, contained nothing stronger 
than a mild reproof, which makes us pity all the more the wayward 
child of such a father. As for poor Joe—may the turf be light above 
him.” Even the jolly boss had grown serious at the close. “I say 
‘amen’ to that, Perkins,” he said. “ Joe might have been a good and 
happy man; he had splendid talents. But he was too weak, you see, 
and once on the wrong way, nothing could stop him. Had he taken up 
any other vice than drinking, it would have been all the same. The 
fault was in him—he ought to have governed himself.” 

“ And does that prove that vice of any or every kind need not be 
suppressed because the weak become its victims? We regulate the 
sale of poisons that kill right off, because we consider their free use 
dangerous; why not suppress the sale of slower poisons as we]l?” 
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“ Well, the difference is, poison is taken with intent to kill, and a 
little, even, may harm; but liquor is no poison in the common sense of 
of the word, no more than cucumbers are; yet the one may kill a man 
with delirium tremens, and the other with cholera. And as long as 
appetite for either exists in mankind, so long they will be used.” 

“That is the only bit of logic you can offer on your side, Calker. 
As long as the majority love to imbibe, so long will liquor be sold and 
drank to excess, for a majority will resist all attempts by law or pur- 
suasion to abolish the use of intoxicating beverages. But it is the 
duty of the morally more advanced minority to aim at the lawful abo- 
lition of the immoderate use of liquor. Most of our laws on the sub- 
ject have been and are unphilcsophical and constructed on a wrong 
basis, thus proving abortive in the end. Our legislators are too much 
given to the cutting off of the branches of our social and moral upas- 
trees, but unless the ax be applied to the very roots of the evil it will 
continue to flourish. So long as the manufacturer of ‘liquor is licensed 
by law, so long will it be offered to the public, and an appetite for it 
be kept up in the old and created in the young. Here, if anywhere, 
we find the truth of the words, ‘Remove temptation, and you weaken 
sin.” And if men argue that the suppressioa of a certain traflic is an 
undemocratic encroachment on the rights of a free people, let me say 
that it is an encroachment on the rights of a number of individuals 
whose actions are injurious to a whole nation, and it simply illustrates 
the old axiom, ‘ True frecdom consists in wise constraint, and of the 
other, ‘ He only is free who is the slave neither of vice nor of passion.’ 
Let no man fear that an increase of temperance will endanger our re- 
publican institutions, for history proves that no large community can 
preserve liberty if it makes its laws subservient to those who would 
demand ‘liberty’ in its mis-applied sense, instead of exercising that 
‘wise constraint’ which aims at higher ends than a mere business 
transaction where dollars and cents overshadow the moral responsibility 
of the law-makers. Just so long as a majority of the people call li- 
cense and lawlessness by the desecrated name of ‘ liberty,’ so long will 
temperance and that hope of our hearts and pledge of true freedom, 
compulsory education, be impossible.” 

“You just publish a tract on the subject, Parson,” said Calker, in 
his usual joking way, “and then get the Y. M. C. A. to distribute it in 
the saloons, will you?” 

“So I would if I could write my thoughts as readily as I can utter 
them. But there are others who will do it for me. If you, friend Pen, 
ever feel tempted to write a temperance story founded on fact, then 
just remember the story of ‘ Poor Joe.’ ” 
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THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 
BY C, A. THOMPSON, KILBOURN CITY. 


In the May number of the Journat I gave a chart of the Elementary 
Sounds, in which there were advanced some points entirely different 
from anything I had ever seen in print, but without giving my reasons 
for the changes. Now, with your permission, I willdo so. Itis a well 
established fact that the less intricate a machine is, if it accomplishes 
the work as well, the more it is to be preferred. This is equally appli- 
cable to any system of Elementary Sounds, and is one reason why any- 
thing not necessary to it should be excluded. The giving of from 40 
to 46 elementary sounds when, in my opinion, there are only 38, does 
not carry out this principle. I think that some of the sounds given as 
regular should be called occasional sounds, and should not be called 
Elements. In studying my plan I considered that if the part or whole 
of any word could be given with its proper sound without any ckange 
in the position of the Organs of Speech, it should be called an element 
in the language. ‘This isa fact in the case of a in art, and of é in 
her, therefore I have givea them as elements. In regard to expressing 
these sounds there should be a character for each element, in which case 
they would be appropriately represented. 

I could not determine any difference between the sound of o in not 
and @ in ah, consequently rejected the former. The sounds usually 
given to @ in fair and @ in past coincide with those heard in a and ah, 
hence I have omitted them. I think that the difference in sound 
claimed arises only from their connection with different e:ements and 
should not be regarded as distinct. The reason for tie omission of w 
is that it has the sound of o in do; this can be heard by pronouncing 
the word way=064. Some claim that the sounds of ¢ and & are iden- 
tical; pronounce the words kit and quit, and it will be readily seen that 
it cannot be done without a change in the position of the organs of 
speech, and, also, that the sounds are dissimilar, that of % being the 
sharper sound. In classifying the elements and their combinations, and 
in the use of terms to name them, that method which is the most sim- 
ple, yet comprehensive, is the best, for it can be more readily compre- 
hended by the younger members of our classes. 

The terms “ tense ” and “ Jax,” in place of “ long ” and “short ” or 
other terms, are used because the organs are tensely cr loosely held in 
position, according to my classification. This subject is one of great 
interest to me (and I doubt not to many others), and I should like to 
hear from older heads than mine something more on this topic, eitker 
through the JournaL or otherwise. 
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LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


The subject of Latin pronunciation is now engaging much attention 
among classical scholars both in this country and in England. As a re- 
port on this subject will be submitted to the next National Teachers’ 
Association, a little judicious discussion beforehand might well pre- 
pare the way for it. 

There seems to be a growing disposition upon the part of our best 
colleges and universities, to abandon the English system of Latin pro- 
nunciation. Some have adopted that miserable hybrid, sometimes 
called the Continental method, but which is only a cross between ihe 
continental vowel sounds and English consonants. Bvt this has neither 
national pride nor prejudice for its support, and it is only a concession 
to the demand for the true pronunciation. It is quite a step, however, 
toward the Roman pronunciation, and as such, is to be highly valued. 

The Roman system was revised in tkis country about twenty years 
ago, at the University of Rochester, by Prof. J. F. Richardson, and 
since that time has been introduced with some unimportant changes, 
intomany colleges and universities, among which are Harvard, Cor- 
nell, Michigan, and Washington and Lee Universities. The vowel 
sounds of this system are identical, or nearly so, with the German 
vowel sounds. Dipthongs are sounded according to the union of the 
sounds of the vowels of which they are composed. The consonants 
which differ most in sound from the same in the English method, are 
C4, J3j) 8, and ¢ Cand g are always given the hard sound, 7 is sound- 
ed like y in yonder, s as in sin, and ¢ as in 7d. 

Those who use the system commend it on the ground of simplicity, 
utility and euphony. It is easily acquired even by those who have 
been accustomed to the other methods, and the structure of the lan- 
guage demonstrates its truthfulness. 

There are some things in it which excite the ridicule of those who do 
not reason. The hard sound of ¢ and g before «@, @, e,7¢ and y is a tar- 
get for their unreason. It is in their opinion the vulnerable point, the 
tendon of Achilles, and by piercing it with the arrow of ridicule, tipped 
with sarcasm, they hope to slay the imaginary monster. But while 
the unthinking ridicule, the system itself is steadily gaining in favor. 

No one pretends that the exact pronunciation of the Romans can now 
be obtained, yet the nearest approximation to the ancient method is 
valuable not only in itself, but also as a basis of uniformity for all na- 
tions. Both these arguments have been urged with zeal by the advo- 
cates of the system. The various methods in use by the different 
countries of Europe are uniform only so far as the vowels are concern- 
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ed. The adoption of the Roman method by the English-speaking peo- 
ple will be a strong inducement to the continental nations to dispense 
with their conflicting consonant sounds and to adopt the Reman sounds. 

But dispensing with the argument for uniformity, the reasons drawn 
from the structure of the language itself are sufficient to warrant the 
adoption of the correct system. Decline musca, amicus and vogus, 
giving c and g their changing, and then their uniform sounds, and then 
make a decision as to the better way. Conjugate lego, legere and dico, 
dicere, and make the same comparison. Compare the present indica- 
tive of scio and the present subjunctive of sum. 

Words are distinguished by the ear, which in other methods «re dis- 
tinguished by the eye only, Instances of this kind are very numerous, 
and will at once occur t> every Latin student. The euphony of the sim- 
ple sound of ¢ will be made clear by the declension of tristis, e, in both 
the positive and comparative degree. 

_ The fact that the best universities are adopting the new system is 
one of the strongest arguments in its favor, and this has been done in 
answer to a reasonable demand en the part of students for something: 
approximating, at least, tne true pronunciation. The hold which it is 
getting in England, may be considered strong from the fact that such 
such an eminent scholar as Max Miiller is enthusiastic in its favor. The 
strange pronunciation of Cicero and Cvsar revealed by the Roman 
method gives conservatives almost a spasm, and were it not for these 
old Roman heroes, the new system would meet with but little opposi- 
tion. Is it not just es ridiculous to pronounce Latin as English, as it 
would be to pronounce French or German according to our tongue.— 
National Teacher. 

ANOTHER VIEW. 

The ecrrect pronunciation of the Ancient Greek and Latin is, we 
believe, generally confessed to be unknown, or, at least, very uncertain. 
And therefore different nations pronounce these languages according to 
the principles which govern them in the pronunciation of their own. 
And it is a question, vigorously agitated in this country from year to 
year, whether we should continue to follow the “ English” method or 
should embrace the “ Continental.” There is a single point in favor of 
the latter method which we do not remember or have seen brought 
forward. In pronouncing the Greek or the Latin, we do not expect to 
get therefrom any benefit to our pronunciation of English. Our English 
phonetics are not aided, or, at least, this is not the aim in view. On 
the other hand, rather our knowledge of how to pronounce English, 
which knowledge we have before acquired, is simply brought into use, 
and from this fact indeed may be derived an argument in favor of this 
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method, it being evident that young learners will meet less difliculty in 
beginning a strange language if they apply to it a pronnnciation with 
which they are already familiar, than if they attempt to learn an entire 
new one. But just here the question arises, whether by following the 
“ Continental” method we cannot turn our pronunciation to some 
practical use? Can we not in this way acquire the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels and many of the consonants of the modern European 
languages, so that our knowledge of Greek and Latin will, in more 
than one respect, be of use to us when we come to learn French and 
German? The point jest cited in reference to its being casier to 
acquire a foreign language by applying our own pronunciation is not a 
conclusive argument; for the same difficulty of learning a strange pro- 
nuciation appears when we come to learn aay modern language, and 
the difficulty of learning the sounds of the vowels and many of the 
consonants is no greater, if as great, in the case of the ancient as in the 
modern languages. It seems to us, that until we are sure, as to what 
is the correct pronunciation of Greek and Latin, it would be well to 
utilize the method we do make use of in this way.—Colleye Courant. 


++ 
RESULTS OF AN INSTITUTE. 


The results of an institute may be summed up very briefly. Here 
have been for ten days the teachers of a county with their commission- 
ers consulting «bout schools, under the instruction of persons appoint- 
ed by the State Superintendent. Eyery hour of the session has been 
given to some solid lesson, and every evening to some sensible discus- 
sion of a school subject of a more general character. Ever teacher 
should, if he has at all done his duty, carry away more knowledge of 
subjects, clearer perception of relations of subjects and their place in 
the work of education, and the definite results which are to be sought 
for in each. He should carry away, beside some explanation of special 
difficulties, some good illustrations to aid his own explanations, some 
suggestions of metheds of teaching, and some worked out in full. He 
has heard ways and means suggested of organizing end carrying on 
school from day to day, and of managing the little details of school 
routine. Beside, he has been urged to seek a larger fund of knowl- 
edge and a richer culture for his owe sake, to make the most of his op- 
portunities for improvement in every direction. He carries away, fur- 
ther, something of an esprit de corps; he has seenand measured himself 
with others, and is not ashamed to think and to know thai he is one of 
a great company doing the State good service. He goes from the insti- 
tute to his district, perhaps a secluded, perhaps uninviting one, to be- 
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gin the work of aterm. Now, though he finds that he cannot do just 
as the lessons suggested, and as looked so sensible at the time, though 
he must in a measure make this instruction over to meet his special 
wants, and though he discovers that his own enthusiasm has not been 
communicated direct from the institute to his school, yet he feels that 
it ought to bear fruit, and that immediately. So he ought to sit down 
and digest this instruction, think it all over and think it all out, elimi- 
nate what he cannot use, and complete and arrange what he can use. 
Following the euide of the frinciples laid down, he ought to adopt 
the method based upon them to his own school and to his own use as ¢ 
teacher. He must do this patiently, thoroughly, honestly, or else he 
will use. what he got just as it was given him, use it for a day or two 
with no appreciable result, and then drop back without a further effort 
into his former way, wear the old ruts deeper, and be really a poorer 
teacher week by week. So that I judge the main value of an institute 
to consist in setting the teacher himself thoughtfully at work for the 
improvement of his school, with some of the data for the solution of 
the problem furnished him, and with a motive and an inspiration to do 
this, born within him, or strengthened by the whole spirit and sub- 
stance of what he has heard and seen. And so far as he can, the com- 
missioner, in his cfficial visits should see that this is done. 

In conclusion, teachers’ institutes I regard as too important an agen- 
cy for the improvement of common schools to admit of more than one 
question, viz: How can they be made to do the utmost good they are 
capable of doing ?—Hrnry M. Bucxnam, Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, Buffalo, N.Y. 


HOW TO USE INSTITUTES. 


Several hundred teachers in this State will attend Institutes before 
the fall and winter schools open. The great majority of these will 
enter upon their work without the addition of a single method to their 
programme, or of a definite idea ur fact to their culture. They will 
have heard, been pleased or bored, have gone away with a weary sort 
of satisfaction at having done their duty—and that is all. They teach 
the next term no better than they did the last. Some will have derived 
benefit from acquaintances made at the meeting, from the social pleas- 
ures enjoyed, from comparison of experiences and statements of the 
means and ends of fellow-teachers. These often outweigh the elaborate 
efforts of the lecturers. Others have picked up principles and facts 
which go to their general culture, and will by and by crop out in bet- 


ter teaching and a richer life. The few have borne away every lead- 
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ing fact and principle presented, and have in mind every metaod taught. 
How? By noting it down at the time of its statement. Except in the 
case of minds of extraordinary quickness and tenacity of grasp, this is 
absolutely the only way to receive large benefit from Institute teaching 
as now conducted, or from public talks of any kind. It has been sad- 
deuing to see a crowd of passive, inactive teachers at an Institute for 
which the State pays $20 to $25 a day, or into which Superintendents 
and Others are putting their best energies, and reflect that scarcely one 
of them will return to his school a whit wiser than when he left it. 
But the prompt entry in a note-book of every important statement 
made; the reviewing and fixing the notes in mind at the close of each 
day or session; the careful criticism of the whole Institute work upon 
returning home; a consideration of the circumstances under which the 
next school is to be taught, and selection of sueh new methods or im- 
provements in old methods as may seem practicable there—these can 
hardly fail to send the Institute attendant back to his school-room more 
hopeful and more efticient—Iichigan Teacher. 


OPENING SCHOOL. 


The first day of school is an important one to the teacher; for his 
success or failure depends upon the arrangements made that day. Itis 
highly important to his success that he become acquainted beforehand 
with the wants of the school. If he neglect to do this he is apt to 
make serious mistakes, and not having any plan to work by, is waver- 
ing and doubtful how to proceed. Thisthe children perceive, and form 
their opinion of the teacher accordingly. A prompt, energetic teach- 
er—one who can decide a question in the best manner instantly and fi- 
nally—cannot fail to secure respect and confidence. 

The first thing to be accomplished in opening school is to make a 
good impression. This can be done by talking ia a friendly manner to 
the children; teliing them some little story, or explaining to them the 
object of attending school. Nothing can prove more injurious to a 
school than for the teacher to assume a commanding, arbitrary manner, 
showing the rod to intimidate the children, and using threats to enforce 
obedience. The children immediately brace themselves against such 
treatment, and secretly resolve to transgress the rules at every chance 
they have. Thus a spirit of rebellion is aroused in their young minds, 
which no after acts of the teacher can counteract. 

I do not think it necessary to have many rules. A few, strictly en- 
forced, are better than many violated daily. It is possible for a teacher 
to enforce rules in the spirit of kindness, and it is necessary for him to 
be firm and resolute, yet pleasant and cheerful. It is a poor plan to let 
the children do as they please the first week, and then undertake to 
control them. If the bars of order are once let down, under pretence 
of seeing what the children will do, and who are the leaders, it is uot 
So easy to put them up again. The better plan is to insist upon hav- 
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ing order, perfect order, the very first day. Doing this, it will be com- 
paratively easy to require it the whole term. 

It is necessary for the teacher to enlist the affections of the children 
as soon as possible. Respect, however, must precede love. Children 
generally form their opinion of the teacher the first day. If his man- 
ner then is such as to secure their respect, he will be likely to gain 
their love, an:l be successful in his labors.—Maine Journal of Ed. 


—$->—- = 


HOW TO PREVENT WHISPERING. 


1. Explain to the school the effects of whispering on their success. 
Show that you realize how difficult it is to control one’s self, yet that 
constant etfort and devotion to the lessons will enable one never to 
think of whispering. 

2. Secure the assent of your school to help enforce a rule of strict 
non-communication—?. e. no whispering, no writing notes, or on slates; 
no communication of any kind. 

3. Secure their assent to having it marked opposite their names cu 
the “ Roll of Honor,” which is on the blackboard, every time they 
communicate. 

4, And that ten or twenty such marks, according to circumstances, 
cause the erasure of the name from the “ Roll of Honor ” 

5. At the close of each recitation, or each half-hour, or each hour, 
call upon the whole school to rise; then request those who have com- 
municated to take their seats. 

6. Let it be perfectly understood that there is no crime in commu- 
nication, but that it is best for the school that they should not per- 
mit it. 

7. Give a recess of ten minutes every hour. 

8. If a pupil prefers to lose a minute of recess for every mark, let 
him muke the exchange. 

9. Never grant the request, “ May I speak?” If a pupil needs any- 
thing (a pencil, for instance), let him make known his wants to you, 
and give him your whole attention until they are met. 

10. Keep a careful watch over your school, but do not let them know 
you are watching, nor that you see everything. 

11. If a pupil reports incorrectly, speak to him privately, aever pub- 
licly. In aggravated cases, change the seats of pupils. 

12. Make strict non-communication your mark, and never give up try- 
ing to reach it.--California Teacher. 


- -_ — = 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


1. Teach one thing at a time, and make practical application of that 
daily. 

2. Do not teach a definition until you have given the facts out of 
which it is to be made. 

3. Always develop the idea before you give the name. 

4. Do not make a practice of reading the lesson beforehand for the 


pupil. 
5. Do not allow a pupil to read until he can utter each word at sight. 
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6. Assign short lessons, and do not leave them until mastered; puy 
more attention to the manner than the amount accomplished. 

7. In arithmetic let the rule be the last thing learned before leaving 
the subject. 

8. Under all circumstances when a word is used incorrectly, require 
it to be corrected at once. 

9. Tell a pupit nothing which he can readily tind out himself. 

10. Do nothing for a pupil which, by a reasonable amount of effort, 
he can do for himself. 

11. So direct the pupil that the process shall be of more value than 
the truth to be learned. 

12. Aim to be full of the subject before you attempt to teach the 
pupil. Try to know more than is found in your text-book.— National 
Teacher. 

nieigilialliieneicore 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN, 


Four years ago, scarcely anything else seemed to us so well estab- 
lished as the right and duty of the State to compel attendance upon the 
schools, or equivalent private education, and the practicability of the 
enforcement of laws to such effect. A pretty thorough investigation, 
made soon after for a special purpose, satisfied us that there was a good 
deal more to be said upon the other side of the question than we had 
supposed; and it “ made us pause.” We have since suspeaded judg- 
ment, awaiting results. And now we begin to despair of a successful 
experiment in any American State. The logic of facts is determining 
the matter against our prepossessions. In New York, the compulsory 
act, passed a number of years ago, fell at once; no attempt was made 
to enforce it, say the official reports. But certainly Massachusetts, 
above all other States of the Union, seemed to have the best conditions 
for the enforcement of a rigid law compelling education. Yet the cel- 
ebrated Truant Act of the State, after do‘ig good work in a few large 
towns for some years, has already outlived its usefulness. ‘The late re- 
port of the State Board of Education exhibits the ratio of mean aver- 
age attendance for the year to the whole number of children between 
five and fifteen at only 74, which is equalled, we are confident, by the 
attendance in a number of States without compulsory education. The 
Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board, has often expressed his 
conviction of the inefticiency of the law, and declares that “ it is the 
weakest and least defensible part of our school system.” The agent of 
the Board, intimately acquainted with its workings, affirms that “ in 
many towns it is not only not enforced, but no disposition to enforce it 
is shown.” And now comes General Oliver, Chief Constable of the 
State, whose business it is to secure the enforcement of the penal en- 
actments, and testifies thus: 

“ Now, we know, indecd, that there is a compulsory statute of the 
commonwealth in relation to the schooling of its children, but, like a 
great many other statutes on the books, it is paralytic, effete, dead— 
killed by sheer neglect. It was never enforced, and never supposed to 
be anybody’s duty to enforce it. In fact, we are inclined to believe 
that it is not generally known that such a law was ever enacted. No- 
body looks after it, neither town authorities nor school committees, nor 
local police, and large cities and many of the towns of the State are 
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swarming with unschooled children, vagabondizing about the streets, 
and growing up in ignorance, and to a heritage of sin. The mills all 
over the State, the shops in city and town, are full of children deprived 
of the right to such education as will fit them for the possibilities of 
after life. Nobody thinks of either enforcement or obedience in the 
matter; so that, between those who are ignorant of the provision, and 
those that care for none of these things, thousands of the poor young- 
lings of the State, with all her educational boasting, stand precious 
small chance of getting even the baldest elements of education.” 

This is the State of Horace Mann. In Michigan, where the condi- 
tions of success also seem to be good, the plan ‘has been tried but six 
months, and it is too early to pronounce upon it. We have lost no op- 
portunity to inquire as to its operation in different parts of the State, 
and the general word is that very little attention is paid to the law. 
But we wait. In common with most of our educators, we hailed its 
enactment with pleasure and hope, and do not like to give it up yet.— 
Michigan Teacher. 

+> 


SOME POINTS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


Do not assign a lesson for young pupils to prepare in half an hour 
which, to prepare yourself upon so as to hear without a book, would 
require two hours. ‘ 

Have common sense enough not to expect your pupils to be more 
t horough i in the lesson without a book than you are with the book. 

3e just enough not to use a book at a recitation when you do not 
permit the pupils to do so. 

Have a definite, fixed length of time for your recitations, and never 
overreach it. 

If you are forgetful, make a pupil in your class monitor, to tell you 
when to stop the lesson in time to hear the review, or give the prepar- 
atory drill. 

: Introduce every recitation by reviewing briefly the preceding lesson. | 

Conduct the recitation with a view to having the pupils realize the 
few points involved. 

Take time, before excusing tke class, to recapitulate points made. 

Just before assigning the next lesson, give preparatory drills on the 
coming hard points. 

3e sure the whole lesson has tested the reasoning power, not merely 
the memory, of your pupils.— University Monthly. 


es eee 
QUERY AND ANSWER. 
BY PEN. 


Say, what is man? A gallant ship on troubled ocean steering. 

And woman? She’s his helmsman brave whv guides him all unfearing. 
‘When after storms he seeks a port where safely rest he might, 

She turns into a pilot true who steers the ship aright. 

And when his hull is old and worn, his main-mast overboard, 

His sheets and sails all tattered, and “ Unrig her!” is the word, 

His quartermaster woman is, his deck-hand and his mate, 

Until upon the beach of Time his weary wreck is laid. 
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MANAGEMENT IN A COUNTRY DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


In the management and discipline of a school, it is of vast import- 
ance that the pupils be kept busy. The higher objects and aims of a 
real practical life should be kept constantly in view. future usefulness 
is a practical idea, and leads to the best results. The slumbering ener- 
gies of the mind may be aroused by awakening an interest. Interest 
will stand on tip-toe when curiosity is created. Ilere the teacher has 
perfect control of the school, but confidence has not yet been secured. 
In gratifying curiosity, be careful of disappointment, and all will be 
well. 

A practical education is, by far,the best. Close observation in every- 
day life leads to this. Inquiry and observation are encouraged by vis- 
iting with the pupils the telegraph office, the printing office, ihe book 
bindery, mills and factories of all kinds, the foundry and machine shops. 
Attention should be called to the points of interest, and the working of 
machinery explained, together with the practical utility and importance 
of each particular ayocation, their mutual dependance upon each other, 
and their general influence upon society. Such visits give the pupil a 
much better idea of the manner in which the various departments of 
business conducted, and of the operation of the machinery, than all the 
apparatus that can be found. 

Excursions to the fields and woods, to the hill-sides and deep valleys, 
afford an excellent opportunity for observing and studying u:ture in 
her various departments. The pupils should be encouraged to collect 
and preserve specimens of the different varieties of plants—every va- 
riety of minerals, from the most common clay to the gem, specimens of 
rocks and mineralized animal and vegetable remains. ‘They will soon 
learn that an abundance of shells, in a fossil or petrified state, are found 
in limestone; of vegetables, in sandstone, slate, clay, etc., and numer- 
ous bones, and even whole skeletons of quadrupeds, birds, amphibious 
animals, fishes, and also insects, occur in rocks of various descriptions. 

The formation of cabinets, herbaria and aquaria should be encouraged 
in every schoo]. An aquarium ina school-room is a source of never- 
ending interest. It opens anew department in nature hitherto but 
little studied. Nature always rewards her closest students with the most 
signal success. The most important discoveries have been made by 
men whose early lives were spent inaclose observance of nature. 
In this way, the teacher will easily discover the taste and apt- 
itude of his pupils. Let them be encouraged in that department in 
which the God of nature has designed them to work. It is solemnly 
believed that ninety-nine hundredths of all the difliculties incident to 
the home circle and the school rcom arise from the persistent efforts of 
parents and teachers to force children to disregard nature’s teaching. 
It is not the province of the educator to make mind, nor to pervert or 
distort it, but to lead it ont, to develop it by timely assistance. Inde- 
pendent, individual thought, study and exertion develops that original- 
ity of mind which boldly leaves the old beaten paths of science and 
fearlessly strikes out into new and unexplured fields, to reap the rich 
rewards in store. Mental impressions in early life are hard to obliter- 
ate. How important, then, that the susceptible mind be thoroughly 
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imbued with the love of order, right and justice; with respect for 
equity, good government and rightful autLority. 

Above all things, the school room should be made pleasant, kept neat, 
and preserved wi:hout spot, mark or blemish upon its walls, furniture 
or surroundings. The teacher should always be cheerful, affable and 
kind, sympathizing with his pupils in trouble, rejoicing in their pros- 
perity, and encouraging the exercise of their more noble faculties. 
** Kind words can never die” is an axivm that should never be forgot- 
ten. It is easier, by far, to lead a friend than to drive a foe. So it is 
with children; it is easier to govern them in love and friendship than 
by severity and harshness. When the teacher succeeds in controlling 
himself he will find little or no difficulty in managing his school. He 
that would govern well must first learn to govern self.— Report of Hon. 
H, D. McKarty, State Superintendent of Kansas. 


é 


A PROGRAMME FOR RECITATIONS. 


1. By the programme of studies upon the buard, and the clock upon 
the wall, the pupils should always know the coming exercises. 

2. Call pupils to recitation benches by the simple commands: J?ise / 
Pass! At the first, the pupils will rise to their feei; at the second, 
they will pass to their places, the nearest to the recitation benches 
starting first, or in some other established order. 

&. Each member of the class should have a fixed place on the recita- 
tion seat, so that there may be no excuse for crowding for the “ best ” 
seat. 

4, Test the general condition of the class, discovering the backward 
ones and the difficult points, with a view to encouraging the former 
and dissipating the latter. 

5. Review brictly points of last lesson. 

6. Make distinctly the few points of this lesson. 

7. Recapitulate by individual or concert exercise. 

8. Preliminary drill upon next lesson. 

9. Assign next lesson. 

10. Dismiss by the words “Jtise/” “Pass!” kindly spoken—a- 
tional Normal. 





STATE CERTIFICATES. 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is by law authorized, 
on due examination in certain specified studies, to grant certifictes to 
persons passing such examination satisfactorily, authorizing them te 
teach anywhere in this state, one grade being limited to five years, the 
other including proficiency in more studies, being good for life. He 
has recently given certificates to eight applicants—four for life and four 
for five years. The plan of granting them for a term of years is a com- 
mendable one, as it saves competent teachers the trouble of procuring 
certificates every year, and in every county they may wish tv teach in, 
and might be given for as long’as ten years for the highest proficiency ; 
but we cannot see the propriety of giving them for life. Educational 
matters and systems of teaching are continually changing. Men and 
women who stand at the head of their profession in early life, and, after 
afew years, leave the work and become engaged in other duties of 
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life as to almost forget their former occupation, and pay little attention 
to educational subjects, generally become totally unfit for teachers, 
should they desire to take up the profession in after life. The means 
of procuring a certificate are not attended with so much expense or loss 
of time taat any teacher could not afford to get one at least once in five 
or ten years.— Waterloo Journal. 


— ti 


SELF-EDUCATION. 





We hear a good deal in our day about ‘ self-educated men,” just as 
if there were educated men of any other sort. Now the truth is that 
every man and every woman who is educated at all, is self-educated of 
necessity. ‘Teachers and schools and colleges and universities are all 
very excellent things in their way, but not one or all of them can by 
any possibility educate aman. They can aid him greatly, no doubt, 
and facilitate the work of education, but that work is one which the 
man himself must do, from beginning to end, if it is to be done at all. 

The real difference between people who are commonly said to be self+ 
educated, and those whose educations have been gotten in the regular 
way, is that the former have done without assistance, or with limited 
assistance, that which the latter have been aided in dcing. 

That the schools greatly facilitate the work is unquestionably true, 
but where these are beyond reach there is no reason whatever why the 
work may not be done quite as well and qui‘e as thoroughly without 
them. It will be somewhat more difficult, that is all. 

There are two opposite errors commonly made on this subject. The 
first is that ‘he people whose education has been secured outside of the 
schools are necessarily less perfectly cultured than those whose advan- 
tages have been better. That this is an error is sufficiently seen in the 
career of one of our leading magazine editors, who quitted school at ten 
years of age, and yet has made of himself, while yet a young man, a 
polished writer, both of prose and poetry, an accomplished scholar in 
all that is highest and best in scholarship, a keen and judicious critic, 
and an editor certainly without a superior in this country. He has not 
only made himself a successful man—he has placed himself in the fore- 
most rank in the very fields of labor where ripe scholarship and thorough 
culture are most essentially necessary. In other words, he has educated 
himself out of school almost as perfectly as he could have done it inthe 
regular way. 

There are many other men who have done the same thing, and while 
they have doubtless found the task more difficult at times than it would 
have been in school, they have accomplished it nevertheless. The foot- 
farer finds his journey slower and more wearisome than that of tke trav- 
eler by rail, but there is no reason why he may not reach the the jour- 
ney’s end for all that. 

The second error is that at which Josh Billings hints when he says 
that “ Self-made men are apt to be a little proud of the job.” Certain- 
ly their admirers nearly always fall into this error, and the mistake is 
ascrious one. Inasmuch as all educated men are self-educated, the per- 
formance of the one who has cultured himself out of school is not so 
marvellous after all. He has done nothing that anybody else of good 
ordinary capacity might not have done, and his work has not been very 
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much more difficult than it would have been in school, while in most 
cases it has not been quite so perfectly performed. 

The proper view of the matter appears to be this: if we are to be 
educated at all, we must educate ourselves, and we can do this more 
easily, and most cases more perfectly, in school than out. Wherefore 
we should by all means embrace every opportunity to secure regular 
instruction. But we mey educate ourselves out of school, and it we 
are denied the advantages of systematic training, we have no reason to 
despair. To abandon the work of self-cultivation because of this want, 
is simply a cowardly giving up of good, because it is one which can be 
secured only by hard work. 

Our advice to every young man and woman is, get an education in 
the regular way if you can, but get an education at any rate; and if 
you get it without the advantages of the schools, never allow yourself 
to be so weak as to imagine that you haye thereby shown yourself a 
prodigy of genius or industry.—/learth and Home. 


“io 
LIFE. 
BY FEN. 


Life is a crown beset with jewels rare. 
Wouldst weight it, to perceive its value fair? 


Pile empires in th’ opposing scale, and see 
That heaviest still the jeweled crown will be. 


But lose in thy career the priceless gem, 
That sparkles brightly in the diadem, 


Then weigh a single pebble ’gainst that crown, 
And see, alas! the o.uher scale go down! 


Wouldst know the hidden meaning of this trope? 
Life’s greatest treasure its jewel Hope. 
Ree apa ka 
WANTED—ARTICULATION. 

Like that other “excellent thing in woman,” a low, sweet voice, it 
is to be feared that we may soon begin to number among the lost arts 
the beautiful accoraplishment of 2 pure, musical, distinct feminine utter- 
ance. 

Few things more ungainly, un-English, or unearthly, can be con- 
ceived of, than the drawlings and clippings, the sputterings and mouth- 
ings of words, affected by our representative fashionable young lady. 
Now, many of our young people, supposed to be educated, are, in their 
own choice dialect, really “‘ ye knouw, doying for sometheen ta douiah.” 
In their sad heart of poverty and mind, and the dilution of their wits 
by trasky reading, they are incapable of taking part in a really spright- 
ly or intelligent conversation, and still less of uttering their common- 
places with a clear, finished, unaffected articulation. 

It might be a grand thing for our abused mother tongue, as well as 
for the supply of depleted brains, if these unconscious sufferers could 
be persuaded into devoting one or two hours of their superabundant 
leisure each day to the private study of some such books as Mitchell’s 
Manual of Elocution, or Hart’s Rhetoric and English literature. 
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The melancholy fact that these really fascinating works are school 
books cannot be disguised, but let some reigning belle make the per- 
sistent study and practice of “those pewfecla horreed ole conceurns 
tha stoiyle ye knoiah,” and the cajoled imitators of her eccentricity 
will in a year’s time scarcely recognize each other or themselves. 

In sober earnest, try it, dear, famishing, idle, fashion-ridden ex- 
school girls, who are still conscious of a waning of self-respect, of fast- 
dying graces and miserably wasting frames, and see if you ere not 
richly rewarded in the stimulation and vitalization of all that is noblest 
and worthiest in your natures.— 7Vhe Churchman. 

« seot cinder 


HISTORY OF WORDS FAMILIAR TO THE TEACHER. 


Scuoou is derived from the Greek skole, which means leisure. So, 
literally a school is a place of leisure; so called, formerly, because only 
persons of leisure could attend these places of instruction. 

ScuoLaRr comes irom school, and signifies a person of leisure—not of 
idleness. A person of leisure is by no means, necessarily, an idle per- 
son. ‘The question is frequently asked, “Is it proper to ca!l children 
in school ‘ scholars??” The Etymology of the word says “it is.” The 
other meaning is a derived one. 

Purit is from the Latin pupillus, which means “an orphan;” one who 
is instructed by some one other than a parent. The word pupil applies 
properly to children only; while “ scholar ” is applied to persons atany 
age. 

Traci is fromthe Anglo Saxon taecan, meaning to “ show,” to direct. 

TEACHER comes from the same “root,” and hence means a shower; 
(not a showman), one who shows the pupil how to study, how to be- 
have. 

INSTRUCTION is compounded of the two Latin words in and struo, 
and means “ to build in.” 

Instructor then means an in-builder; one who builds in the mind. 

Each child’s head is a space of vacant ground upon which the “ In- 
structor” is expected to build a city—each idea or truth constituting a 
building. 

What magnificent cities are being built all over this country. 

Book is from the Anglo Saxon loc, which means beech. The bark 
of the beech tree being smooth, was formerly used to write upon. 

State has been traced from the Anglo Saxon seylan, as follows: 
skalit, sklait, sklate, slate, and literally means to split and shine. Slate 
rock cleaves readily, and sparkles when first opened. 

Parer is derived from papyrus, a large kind of rush which grows in 
abundance near the mouth of the Nile, from the bark of which the first 
paper was made. 

The etymological connection between “ book” and ‘‘tree” is very 
intimate. As we have seen, the word book comes from the word oc, 
meaning beech tree. Paper, from which the book is made, is named 
from the bark of a plant. The Latin word diber means both book and 
the inner bark of a tree, showing that at one time the bark was the 
book. The tree has leaves and the book has leaves. 

Epvucation, from ¢ and duco, signifies “to lead out.” Hence to 
“‘ educate” a child means to draw it out—to develop it—something 
that can never be done by the “ pouring in ” process.—Jndiana School 
Journal. 
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PASSING TO AND FROM RECITATION. 


A teacher asks: What is the best method of avoiding noise in com- 
ing and going from a recitation in a room where there are eighty-nine 
pupils, and seats enough for only eighty? 

One method.—Have the pupils seated so that those in the same classes 
are in the same neighborhood. Then have them remain in their seats 
during recitation, thus avoiding the confusion, noise, and loss of time 
arising from their passing to and from the recitation benches. 

Remark.—To relieve the pupils from the weariness of remaining in 
their seats too long, form the whole school into line, require them to 
march around the room, keeping step with the clap of the teacher’s 
hands. Let them step naturally, and not cultivate the awkward mo- 
tions fixed by effort to tip-toe. 

Second method.—At time of recitation, call the members of the class 
to their feet. Then have them march to their places in the class, keep- 
ing step with the time marked by the teacher. Aftera while, they will 
keep step without the beating of time. Return them to their seats in 
the same manner. By a programme on the board, and a clock on the 
wall, the members of a class will! know when they will be called to 
recitation and excused therefrom. By the simple commands, “ one,” 
“two,” they will instantly rise and move forward. All can be done 

very quietly and pleasantly. 

Remark:.—In all these motions, encourage the pupils to practice an 
elastic, erect walk, treading as they usually do, not too heavily, not 
tip-toeing. Walking on tip-toe should never be practiced. It is un- 
natural, ungraceful, almost cruel. The habit of stepping lightly on the 
heel can be easily fixed. But, generally, in moving about the school- 
room, allow the pupils to enjoy the unavoidable noise. Noise is not 
poisonous, immoral or wicked.—National Normal. 


- i od _—__—__ —. 
TWO DANGERS THREATENING OUR SCHOOLS. 


Our public-school system is a distinctively American one, grown up 
with our community and sprung from its character and needs, just as 
our political system has and our collegiate system. It is elastic enough 
to admit of almost uulimited improvement, and it is not very hard to 
introduce improvement; but it would be very hard to make any change 
in it which should materially affect its fundamental character. It is 
quite right that it should be so. We have a right to assume that an 
institution which has grown up with a community is well adapted to its 
needs; and although there are many features in-which we could advan- 
tageouly copy European models, and although we might on abstract 
grounds even prefer some European system as a whole, if the question 
were to be considered de integro, yet it is perhaps quite as likely that 
our judgment is wrong as that the popular impulse is mistaken. Those 
reformers who wished, some years ago, to introduce the English or the 
German university system would, in all likelihood, have made a pretty 
mess of it if they could have had their way; we have waited not so 
very long a time, and now our oldest institutions, Harvard and Yale, 
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are developing a real university system, which stands a chance of per- 
manence because it has its roots in the old order of things. 

When one considers the real excelience of these schools, and the de- 
gree in which they have become a postulate in American thought, it is 
hard to realize adequately the two perils that menace the system from 
entirely opposice directions. The first arises in the character of the 
school system itself, which is constantly tending to become more and 
more mechanical, and which favors an excessive routine and common- 
place methods of instruction. The second is more vital and is directed 
against the very existence of the public-school system. 

The first tendency is natural and unavoidable, and is probably entirely 
within our control. The schools suffered at first for lack of orgauiza- 
tion and gradation; nothing more natural than that, in correcting this 
defect, too much stress should be laid upun organization, and that, as a 
result, most scholars shonld have come to look upon it as the first of all 
objects to get from one grade into another. In any school, exact dis- 
cipline is indispensable; the teachers are few who can maintain exact 
discipline in a large schcol without the precision of a martinet; and 
that is what our school discipline tends to become. Methods of in- 
struction were wretched a generation or so ago, and one of the first fea- 
tures of the new impulse that education then received was new and 
more inspiring methods. Of course, when the impulse had passed, 
things settled down into a routine and the rew methods became formal 
and antiquated, just as the old ones had been. All these results must 
have followed so long as the majority of teachers are not men of inspi- 
ration and genius, but honest, hard-working persons, who simply aim 
to do their work as well as they can, just as if it were ditching or book- 
keeping or reporting. It is work, after all. 

This will explain the routine and the commonplace that are the worst 
characteristics of our public schools. These defects are aggravated by 
the excessive amount of labor that is imposed upon the teachers. 'Teach- 
ers, as a class, have a much higher ideal, or rather the ambition for a 
much higher one, than they are able to realize, and are mechanical and 
commonplace simply because circumstances will not allow them to be 
anything more. The result is, however, that thinking people are dis- 
satisfied with the work done in the public schools—not with the way in 
which the work is done, but with the work itself. They want a differ- 
ent training for their boys and girls from the mechanical “ high press- 
ure’ of the public schools; and this they find, or at any rate seek, in 
private schools. 

Now, these evils are remediable, at least in a degree; but only with 
the increased culture of the community itself. The schools are but a 
reflection of the popular taste, which enjoys their big and showy me- 
chanism, believes in this excessive amount of mathematics, ard all these 
dreary rules of grammar and details of geography, and thinks the main 
object of a child’s life is to get as fast as possible from one grade to 
another. As soon as parents realize that a girl who has been through 
the course, but cannot walk a mile, and never passes two days without 
a headache, is not precisely the highest possible product of civilization, 
and that the course itself is at once wolully narrow and extremely in- 
tense, they will demand a better system, and then they will have it. 
Even as it is, Hosea Biglow’s words meet with more sympathy than is 
generally thought: 
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“ 'Three-story larnin’s pop’lar now—I guess 
We thriv as wall on jest two stories less.” 


The corrective for the danger here discussed is an enlightened public 
opinion, and this has already begun to be formed. The evil has been 
often pointed out, and is widely recognized; and we think we are not 
mistaken in saying that it is already less threatening than it was five 
years ago. The other danger specified is fx.ndamental and vital, touch- 
ing not the character of the schools, but their very existence. It finds 
its best expression, of course, in the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
which makes the church the necessary foundation of every human insti. 
tution; but it exists no less in every form of Protestantism which de- 
mands to be recognized in public education. The first and most con- 
sistent shape which it took was opposition to the very existence of a 
free-school system, but it was soon driven to more subtle and circuitous 
forms of antagonism. ‘The free school is so firmly seated in the Ameri- 
can mind as an essential part of American iastitutions, thas to try to 
overthrow it is labor wasted. Catholic schools, Jewish schools, Swe- 
denborgian schools, German schools—every school which represents a 
single religious faith, or a single element of eur compound nationality— 
are but an inetlectual protest against the system, and do not touch its 
vitality any more than any other private schools. Foiled in the effort 
to overthrow the system, it next aimed, with equal success, to divide 
it; at present the struggle, a much more perilous one, is to control. 
The controversy over the use of the Bible in schools is but a contest 
for the control of the schools—between Protestantism, which possesses 
this control by tradition, and Catholicism, which demands it as of right. 
We cannot wonder that an attempt to subvert a custom so revered, and 
of such historical prestige, should be earnestly resisted, and that the 
custom should be claimed as a fundamental and inherent part of the 
system. But it should be remembered that the nation is made up cf 
those who are its citizens now, and that it is not at present—however it 
may have been in the pest—a Protestant nation, except so far as a na- 
tion is represented by its majority. It should be remembered, too, that 
if the majority to-day and here has a right to insist upon the use of 
King James’ Version, the majority next year, and in another place, will 
have an equal right to insist upon the Douai Version. 

In view of the vital contest which has arisen upon this point, we sec 
no hope for the maintenance of genuine public schools except in mak- 
ing them purely and avowedly secular. It may truly be said that the 
public-school system serves as a moral bond for our entire community, 
just as the visible church did in the Middle Age. That age was essen- 
tially theological and round its expression in an ecclesiastical unity ; our 
age has no common ground of religious opinion, and can only meet on 
the undisputed truths of science. Secular education is, therefore, the 
only consistent object of our public schools; theological dogmas should 
be left to the Church, the family and Sur.day schools of the several de- 
nominations. 

Neither need we fear that the schools will foster immorality if the 
formal devotional exercises of the opening hour are omitted. We have 
very little faith in any great good accomplished by these formal devo- 
tions or by formal instructions in morality. It is urged that it is the 
well-instructed who recruit our most dangerous classes of criminals, and 
that this shows that we should have more religious and moral instruc- 
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tion in our schools. Are we to understand that the criminals in ques- 
tion have never been taught that there is a God, or that stealing is a 
crime, and that they do not know these truths as well as a professor of 
theology? It is not by set precepts or by elaborate lectures on moral- 
ity that boys are trained to virtue, but by the daily exhibition of moral 
conduct and the constant and insensible inculeation of the principles of 
morality in everyday relations. There is not a well-conducted recita- 
tion in any school in the land which does not teach at every step that 
virtue is its own reward, that honesty is the best policy, and that in the 
long run fraud does not pay. We beg for this view of a much-vexed 
and highly-important question the careful attention of every friend of 
the system.— The Nation. 


Official Department. 


(J. Cana _ school-house site be changed by the vote of a majority 
merely of the voters present at a district meeting? 

A. Sucha vote is sufficient. A majority present determine all 
questions at school meetings, unless special provision is made to the 
contrary. Such a majority is not always a majority of the district, but 
it is not the fault of those who attend that others do not attend. 

Q. Can the State Superintendent authorize a feeble school distzict to 
dispense with a part of the five month’s school required by law? 

A. He has nosuch power. If a district, “by reason of some unu- 
sual and unlooked for cause” fails to maintain school five months, the 
State Superintendent has discretionary power, if he deems the reasons 
assigned for the failure sufficient, to apportion school money to the dis- 
trict, provided there has been not less than three months’ school. 

If anew district is formed but fails to organize and establish a 
school, and the scholars set off continue to attend in the old district, 
should they be enumerated there in the annual] census? 

A. They do not belong to the old district after the new one is 
formed, and cannot lawfully be enumerated there; but it would be 
quite right that they should pay tuition if they attend there. When 
the supervisors form a district they should see that it is organized 
without delay. 

Q. If the clerk neglects to give notice of the annual meeting and in 
consequence none is held, will a subsequent meeting be lawful, if fully 
and properly notified? 

A. If the annual meeting is not held, at the time fixed by law, no 
subsequent meeting can take its place, as an annual meeting. 

Q. What then is to be done if the annual meeting is forgotten? 

A. A special meeting should be called, at which any business can be 
transacted, except the election of officers, the same as at the annual 
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meeting: provided, notice is given of all business proposed to be done, 
as required by section 21. 

Q. Cana vote be taken at an annual district meeting to build a 
school-house, although no notice had been given of such vote? 

A, Any lawful business can be lawfully transacted at an annual 
meeting, although no notice of the business, or even of the meeting 
had been given. Nevertheless, it is the duty of the clerk to give no- 
tice, and it is quite proper for him to mention any unusual and impor- 
business expected to be done. 

Q. Can a school district buiid a school-house in conjunction with 
the town, the upper story to be used as a town hall? 

A. Such joint buildings are generally undesirable, but it has been 
held by this department that it is not illegal, if the necessity arises for 
a district to build in this way. Particular pains should be taken, 
however, that the precautions recommended in the School Code (p). 
45, 46) be used. 

Q. At aspecial meeting, called to cousider the subject o. building 
a school-house, can a vote also be taken to borrow money, although 
not mentioned in the notice for the meeting, provided a majority of all 
the legal voters resident in the district shall be present and vote in 
favor of the loan? 

A. The vote would not be legal. Borrowing money is a matter dis- 
tinct from building, and those not present at the meeting could just'y 
claim that they had a right to be notified, and to be heerd on the sub- 
ject, before any vote was taken to borrow money. (See sectious 21 
and 114.) 

(). After a tax has been voted to build a school-house and returned, 
and placed inthe assessment roll, does a party who is set into another 
district before the tax is collected avoid the payment of the same? 

A. He does not. See revised statutes, chapter 28, section 160. 

Q. Can a district board put up a lightning-rod, witnout any 
authority from the district, and compel the district to pay for the 
same? 

A. It is quite doubtful if they can; at ail eveats they will avoid 
some thunder and lightning by waiting for the district t» vote on the 
subject. 

Q. Has a school-district treasurer a right to a per centage on 
money received and. paid out by him? 

A. He has no such right; he must account for ali the money that 
comes into his hands. 

Q. Cana school-board recognize and use a private or incorporated 
accademy as a high-school department, and pay a portion of the public 
money for the instruction of certain pupils therein? 
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A. It cannot. No schoo! can be recognized in any sense as a public 
school, unless it is taught by “ qualified” teachers, according to law, 
and is under the control of the board; and no money can be paid out 
by the board lawfully for instruction in any other school. 

Q. Ifa teacher dismisses school to attend an Institute in the county, 
is he obliged to make up the lost time? 

A. He must make it up if he attends the Institute without the per- 
mission of the district board. (See section 43 of chapter 151 of Gen- 
eral Laws of 1869—p. 158, School Code.) A school board will usually 
do well to grant this permission cheerfully. It can be no loss to the 
school, especially if early in the term; and the teacher at all events 
may do much better in the next school, if not in that one, in conse- 
quence of attending the Institute. 

Q. Isa district board authorized to purchase a stereoscopic appa- 
ratus for the school without any vote by the district to that effect? 

A. It is not. Under section 49 it can provide any “ necessary 
appendage” for the scnool house, such as stove, blackboard, etc., and 
present its bill for allowance, but the apparatus mentioned, though it 
might be made useful, does not come under that head. 


Query and Scrap Bow. 
THE PROBLEM IN INTEREST. 

DEAR Query Box:—In the September number of the Journau, I find 
“1.21550625 +-1.05+(1.05—1)=5.52563125.” Is ittrue? Also this language: 
“The last term multiplied by the ratio and divided by the difference between the 
ratio and the first equals the sum of the terms.” Who is to blame? These oceur 
in the explanation of the Problem in Interest. I have regarded such questions as 
annuities. 

Present worth of an. of $1 for t. and r.: 850021. 
$500.00000 

320477 


Or if I have uo annuity table, thus: ( 


=S115.48744+. 


ee 


1 a i ~ 
_- _ ri 2 ee : 500 
1.03 1.05? 1.05? 1.05! cas) ‘ 


An. on payment, 


1: Ans. 
Find the sum of the progression within the parenthesis=—*~?_ = 


1.05°—1 : 500 :: 1 : Ans. 
1.05° x .05 
5 500 x 1.2762815627 % .03 I4499=04 
500 +. 1.05°—1 _ 500 x 1.2762815625 x 05415 49744 or 115.48 204422500 











1.055 x .05 — 2762815625 “2762815625 
These questions are short,if we havea table of compound interest; still shorter, 
if we have table giving the present worth of an annuity of $1 for the time and 
rate —J. B., Fond du Lac. 
[For any error, the proof-reader is perhaps to blame, who was quite ill when he 
read proof.—EDs.} 
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Messrs. Epirors:--It seems that the solution of the interest question, given in 
the August number of the JouURNAL, fails to meet the entire approval of all, the 
solution being Algebraic and the numerical resulé a little too great. 

In dividing the interest of the principal for one year by the compound interest 
of one doilar for the given time, I used only four decimals in the divisor, thus 
making the divisor too small, and consequently, the result too large. 

While my solution cannot be understood by those who are unacquainted with 
Algebra, I am of the opinion that it is not an easy matter for pupils unacquainted 
with that branch of mathematics to fully understand the solutions given by your 
correspondents, N. E, Carver and Wm. B. Mineghan. Truly yours, 

Door CREEK, Sept. 10,1872, L. CAMPBELL. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

We are indebted to D. M. for additional answers to questions 51, 53, 63 and 64 of 
the present series, but they seem to have been sufliciently discussed. 

42.—What number is that whose square root is 100 more than its cube root? 

The number has six equal factors, because it may be divided into three equal 
or two equal factors. The square root of it will contain three of these factors; the 
cube root, two of these factors. The square root will be the cube of that factor: 
the cube root, the square of that factor. 

If the number of units in a square is taken from the number of units in a cube, 
their sides being equal, the remainder will be represented by the cube with a unit 


in thickness taken from one side; .. y100=4+4+1—5°=15625—the nuiber. 


”.100=a square x by one less than the root of that square— 100 to decimals +1= 
the square root of the square factor, or the sixth root of the number.—J. B., Fond 
du Lac. 

64.—Is the coral an insect? 

These little insects, called Zoophytes, or plant-animals, from their seeming to 
form a connecting link between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, are in form 
very like a little oblong bag of jelly, with one end closed and the other open, and 
surrounded by tentacles or arms, six or eight in number, set like rays of a star, 
The coral, or madrepore, is the secretion of these minute polypes. It forms im- 
mense reefs and islands stretching over thousands of miles; and becoming the 
permanent abodes of whole races of human beings. Most of the islands of the 
Pacific, as well as those belonging to Australia, are the creation of these tiny in- 
sects, and the number of these coral isles is constantly and rapidly increasing. 
Zoroaster regarded coral as possessing certain talismanic influences in driving off 
evil; and Pliny tells us that coral was as highly prized in India as were pearls in 
Rome. The historian himself, however, evidently knew little of the nature of this 
wondrous creation uf the Zoophyte of the Mediterranean and South Seas, since he 
describes it as a marine plant, bearing crimson berries.—Mrs. 8. C. Srrrine, 
Hast Oasis. 

65.—Wanted, a list of those whose deeds have caused the people to erect mon- 
uments to their honor; also, to know, if possible where the monuments stand. 


A monument erected to the memory of the martyred President. It stands in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. Itis inscribed: “To Abraham Lincoln, from a 
grateful people.” (I can give a description of it, but not now.) 

The remains of President Lincoln were deposited in the public receiving vault 
of Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, Ill., May 4, 1865. One of the first acts of 
“The National Lincoln Monument Association,” was to take measures for building 
a temporary vault asa receptacle for the remains of Mr. Lincoln, until the monu- 
ment could be buiit. The vault was erected during the summer, and on the 21st 
of December, the remains were removed from the receiving vault to the new one. 
Mr. Lincoln’s son Willie, who died in Washington, was brought to Springfield on 
the 4th of May, and removed into the new vault on the 21st of December, and at 
the same time the remains of his son Eddie, who was named for Col. Edward D. 
Baker, and died in childhood, were exhumed at Hutchinson Cemetery, and 
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brought into the temporary vault. Thomas T. Lincoln (Tad), the youngest son of 
President Lincoln, died in Chicago July 15,1871. The catacomb having been com- 
pleted, his remains were brought on Monday, the 17th, to Springfield, and de 

posited in the west one of the five crypts. and on the 16th of April, the remains of 
Mr. Liucoln were placed in a casket, in the central crypt. 

On the 17th of June, 1824, the corner-stone of the “ Bunker Hill Monument ” 
was laid. This was not finished till 1842. 

A monument was erected to the memory of Major General Pulaski, at Savannah, 
Ga. He fell at that place in 1779. 

A monument to the memory of Washington’s mother was erected in 1833, at 
Mount Vernon. 

Mount Vernon was purchased in 1858, as the home and grave of the “ Father of 
his Country.” Thisis to be held in perpetuity as a national monument, sacred to 
the memory of him who was, “ first ia war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 

A monument was erected to the memory of General Warren, in Boston, and one 
to the memory of Alexander Hamilton, in New York city, at the Trinity Church 
burying ground. 

A monument is to be erected to Major General McPherson, of Ohio, who was 
killed at Decatur, July 22, 1863. 

The battle-field of Gettysburg was purchased by the State of Pennsylvania as a 
“ National Cemetery,” and a monument is to be erected to the loyal soldiers who 
fell in the struggle.—Mrs. 8. C. SrrRINE. 


[Mrs Sirrine has also answered 81, as tothe cabinet officers of the present ad- 
ministration, but it is not necessary to insert the names again.] 


67.—Is the word earth, meaning the world, a proper noun? 


Properly the word earth, when speaking of the entire world, is as much a proper 
noun as Mars, Venus, etc. In the Scripture, the word is used for a part of the 
world only. The word is, however, by common usage, considered a common noun. 
—D. M. 

72.—When and where was the art of printing invented? 


The art of printing was inverted about the year 1450. Rude printing from en- 
graved blocks was done before that time; but when Peter Scheffer cast the first 
metal types, each letter separately, at about 1450 the art truly had its birth. John 
Faust erected a printing office at Mentz,in 1442. John Guttenberg invented cut 
metal types and used them in printing a Bible, which was commenced in 1445 and 
completed in 1460. The names of these three men are usually associated as the 
inventors of printing.—D. M. 


80.—What are some of the most common terms taken from other languages, 
and used in ourown? What is their meaning in English? 


Abstract, scientific and technical terms; such as have come into the language 
with the growth of modern civilization and science. Some of the oldest terms in 
science are Arabic, as algebra, cypher, zero, zenith, nadir, alkali, alcohol, elixir, 
etc. Abstract and generic terms were continually formed from Latin, for many 
ages—(say from Chaucer to Dr. Johnson); for instance, influence, intelligence, pas- 
sion, motion, action, creation, distinction, and thousands more. Also, many scien- 
tific terms, as attraction, ductility, solution; others are from the Greek, as atmos- 
phere, thermometer, geography; and for fifty years past this language has fur- 
nished most of the new scientific terms. We have gathered miscellaneous words 
from all sources —as lilac, azure, etc., from the Persian; tulip and turban from the 
Turkish; syrup, coffee, sofa, etc., from the Arabic; pantaloon and gazette are Ital- 
ian; negro, musquito, alligator, Spanish; appropos, debut, depot, parvenu and a 
multitude more, French; sloop, yacht and boss, Dutch; tobacco, chocolate, wigwam, 
etc., Indian dialect; ratan, Malay; taboo, Sandwich Islandish. But the inquirer 
must read Trench and sther writers on our language, and for the “ meaning ” of 
words, consult the dictionary,—J. B. P. 


87.—Is a woman’s voice fitted to teach all the general divisions of Elocution? 


If perseverance and a thorough knowledge of the subject are combined, there is 
not a doubt in my mind but that the lady elocutionist will be quite as successful 
as the gentleman. A strong voice is more desirable, of course, than a weak one.— 


" 3-[Vor. IL—No. 10.] 
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88.—Will some one please inform us through the Journal of the best work on 
Natural Philosophy? 

At our State University, Norton’s work on this subject is adopted, as the best (I 
suppose). Steele’s “Fourteen Weeks Course” combines many good qualities.— 
D.M. 


89.—Does one of the six Constitutions of Wisconsin, furnished to each district, 
belong to the teacher at the end of the term? 

No school district receives a separate Constitution of the State of Wisconsin. 
But of the six Constitutions of the United States and of the State, given to each 
district, it would be a great absurdity for any teacher to presume that he has the 
right—legal or otherwise—to possess himself of a copy, from the very fact that it 
would only require six different teachers, viewed from that standpoint, to demolish 
the entire number, and thus the district would be under the necessity of casting 
themselves about for a new supply.—D. M. 


90.—Will some one give an explanation of the 16th example, page 84, in Robin- 
son’s Progressive Practical Arithmetic? 
The least common multiple of 12, 30 and 75 is 300, that of 12,30 and 90 is 180; 
3t 


(00 --12=25; 180+-12=15; 
300-+-30=10; 180+30=6; 
800--75=4; 180-- 90=2; 
25+10+4=39; 154+642=23; 
29—23=16; 16+5=80. 


Explanation. Since the sums expended are equal, each must be a common 
multiple of the prices of the different kinds of fowls; and since they are as small 
as possible, each must be the /east common multiple of those numbers. The least 
common multiple of 12, 30 and 75 is 300, that of 12, 30 and 90 8180. 

By expending 300 cents for each kind of fowl he purchased 25 chickens at 12 
cents; 10 ducks at 30 cents, and 4 turkeys at 75 cents; making 39 fow!s purchased. 
By expending 180 cents for each kind he could have bought 15 chickens at 12 cents, 
6 ducks at 30 cents, and 2 turke ‘ys at 90 cents; making 23 fowls, the number nece- 
ssary to purchase to obey orders. The difference between 39 and 23 is 16. As he 
forfeits 5 cents for each fowl purchased more than necessary, he must cmaeniie in all 
26 times 5, or 80 cents.—V. U. Eagle. 


[J. B., Fond du Lac, sends the same solution.] P 


92. What state produces the most lead? The most iron? 

The lead of commerce is mainly obtained from Galenite or Sulphuret of lead. 
Wisconsin produces the most lead of any of the United States. Great Britain of 
any country in the world. Pennsylvania produces the most iron of any of the 
United States, while Great Britain produces the most of any country in the world.— 
C., Mazomanie. 

Correction.—In the second paragraph of the second answer to 63, last month, by 
C., Mazomainie, “ formation ” was misprinted “ preservation.” 

Query-—How is it that every [?] teacher in teaching arithmetic says: “aught 
from aught leaves aught,” when it perhaps is more proper to say: “naught from 
naught leaves naught?” The Journal will perhaps explain this—Franz HErRse, 
Fontenoy. 

[The explanation is simply ignorance, or carelessness in the use of language. 
Aught means something—anything; naught or nought means nothing.] 


NEW QUESTIONS. 


96.—A blackleg purchased a hat for $10 and gave in payment a $50 bill. The 
hatter called on a merchant near by, who changed the note for him, and the black- 
leg having received his $42 change departed. The next day the merchant ascer- 
tained the note to be counterfeit, and called upon the hatter who was compelled 
immediately to borrow $50 of another friend to redeem it with. Provided the 
blackleg could not be found, what was the hatter’s loss?—D. M., Windsor. 

97.—An old man married a young woman; their united ages amounted to C, 
The man’s age multiplied by 4 and divided by 9 gives the woman’s age. What 
were their respective ages?— 
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98.—If a wolf can devour a sheep in % of an hour, and a bear in °¢ of an hour, 
how long would it take them together to devour what remained of a sheep after 
the wolf had been eating 19 an hour?—Jd. 


99.—Is it the true policy of a university to employ its own alumni?—Jd. 


100.—Are there any high schools in the state where the teachers are required to 
teach 22 days per month? 


SCRAPS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY PEN. 

A Public Benefactor.—It is a well-known fact that the fearful scourge of Eastern 
countries, leprosy, was transferred to Europe during the times of the Crusades, the 
warriors and pilgrims bringing the disease with them on their return. It became 
so universal a plague that every town and large village had special hospitals de- 
voted, not to the cure, but to the total isolation of these unfortunates. But after a 
while the disease began to disappear, and this happy riddance was owing to the 
general introduction of a very simple but potent agency. Soap was this public 
benefactor. Before the use of soap for cleaning soiled garments was generally 
known, people, especially of the lower classes, wore woolen garments throughout 
the year, thus promoting filth, and, by irritating and heating the skin, skin dis- 
eases of all kinds. The introduction of soap brought linen and light-colored fab- 
rics into general use. The ease with which garments could be cleaned by the aid 
of soap induced frequent changes of underclothing, promoted cleanliness and thus 
put an end to leprosy in Europe. 

A Remarkable Man.—Among the famous men of our time the celebrated Cardi- 
nal Antonelli is a striking example of a self-made man. He was born in the hovel 
of a herdsman in a village notorious for being the home of robbers and smugglers. 
At thirty he held important offices in the Church under Gregory XVI., at forty-one 
he received the rank of a cardinal, and has been ever since the favorite and right 
land man of the Pope. 


Statistics of Berlin —The capital of Germany has many features in common 
with our large American cities. Of its population, about 76 per cent. may be con- 
sidered citizens, while 24 per cent. form the “ drifting” element. There are 
25,000 persons who live in rented rooms, and 44,000 who have no rooms, but con- 
tent themselves with a bed wherever they can get one. Of servants, there are 
46,500; still 79 per cent. of the entire population do without help (ot an American 
feature!) 77 per cent. are Protestants; 5 are Catholics; 714 per cent. consist of 
government officials and soldiers, while various branches of industry claim the 
busy hands of 67 per cent. 

An Ignorant Nobility—Among the most ignorant nobles are the aristocratic 
ladies of Spain, whose general education is very much neglected. To cite one 
instance out of many, when a certain prince whose name was well known in polit- 
ical circles, visited the Duke of Montpensier,a few years ago, the fair Duchess 
had not even heard his name, or that of his country before, and had to be in- 
structed in the leading points concerni:g her guest, in order to avoid making 
blunders. Even Spanish writers complain of the deplorable ignorance of their 
nobles, especially the women, and see in this retrogression, comparatively speak- 
ing, the source of Spain’s decadence. 

Dormancy of Marmots.—In the coldest regions of the Alps where marmots still 
are found, these animals sleep nearly ten months of the year, thus passing five years 
out of six in a etate of unconsciousness. During this torpor, the lungs of the 
marmot scarcely respire, and the circulation of the blood amounts in sixty hours 
to as much as that of half an hour when fully roused. 


“ Dust and Disease.”—Since Tyndall’s lecture on this subject, popular atten- 
tion is somewhat aroused and more precaution is being taken to obtain pure air. 
Still many forget that personal cleanliness is just as necessary as fure air. Our 
teeth, especially when decayed, may be made literally to swann with animalculae; 
the skin, hair and nails produce at least eight different kinds of fungi; our ears 
and the corners of the eyes are frequently infested with similar organic or semi- 
organic matter. Dead flies and other insects left to rot in rooms and garrets be- 
hind furniture difficult to move; or swept out and left lying near doors and win- 
dows, may poison the air and produce diseases of the eyes, nose, and luags. 
Teachers! speak of this in the school-room where dust is often so plentiful; where 
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lunches, fruit, and other things rot unseen in corners of desks and under benches; 
and where the foul breath and poisonous exhalations cf the skin combine with 
dust and dirt to make the school-room unhealthy. Practice the precepts of Hy- 
gene, and you will find it easy to teach them. 


The “Meerschaum” in Vienna.—The manufacture of the celebrated ‘ Meer- 
schaum”’ pipes forms an extensive branch of industry in Vienna. Not less than 
1,000 turners, 150 cutters, 35 trimmers, 15 workers in amber, and 14 business 
firms, are devoted to its manufacture and sale. A first-class “ Meerschaum ”’ is 
worth from 80 to 100 thalers, while the commoner kinds of the genuine article 
still sell for from one to ten guilders. 


Cuvier’s Beard.—The celebrated Cuvier writes: “I found that by shaving 
every day I wasted a quarter of an hour per day, or almost four days a year. 
This calculation frightened me. I am always complaining that life is too short, 
and work too plentiful; and now I find that I waste four days a year in scraping 
my face.” And thenceforth he allowed his beard to grow. 


Tress and National Emblems.—As far as we know, every nation has some fav- 
orite tree which it cherishes and embalms in story and song, or receives as an em- 
blem into its coat-of-arms. Thus, the Palmetto of the Southern states, the date 
palm of Northern Africa, the fig and laurel of Southern Europe, are instances. 
Tous the maple and hickory seem the representative trees of our Northern 
states, although our tradition and literature are hardly old enough to settle that 
point. The favorite trees of Germany are the oak and linden—the former being 
consecrated to its ancient mythology, its national lore, and regarded as emblem- 
atic of certain national traits and virtues. But the true favorite of German 
folk-lore, in songs and traditions, both religious and profane, is the beautiful 
linden-tree. Its name is mentioned in numberless songs, legends and fairy tales, 
and the names of many places as Lindan, Lindenhof, Lindenthal, etc., show the 
popularity of the tree and its name. 


CONTRIBUTED BY D. M. 


Needles.—How useful and indispensable the needle is to a civilized people, yet 
we read that needles were first made by a negro from Spain in London, during the 
reign of Queen Mary. He died without imparting the art. The art was recovered 
in 1565. Elias Growse first instructed the English to make needles, but the art 
was again lost for nearly a century, when it was restored by Christopher Greening, 
who settled at Long Crendon, in Buckinghamshire. Needles are now chiefly made 
in England at Hathersage in Derbyshire, Redditch in Worcestershire, and in and 
near Birmingham. 

Liquor Trafic—At an ale and beer congress—session in New York—a delegation 
was present representing over one hundred million dollars capital. From its 
deliberations we learn that the breweries in this country exceed three thousand, 
that they consume annually some twenty-five million bushels of barley, and 
eighteen million pounds of hops. In 1871 these establishments paid a government 
tex of seven million eight hundred thousand dollars—being the heaviest taxed 
industry in the country. The consumption of ale and beer increases at a ratio 
quite out of proportion to the increase of population. The estimated daily con- 
sumption of spirits in the United States is 230,000 gallons. Have people actually 
abandoned rum, whiskey and brandy? Is ale or beer more healthy or less harm- 
less than the former rebellious liquors? Certain it is that our foreign population 
do not consume ail the ale and beer now manufactured. 


The Lion’s Roar.—Livingstone contradicts the popular statement that “ has led 
the sentimentalist to consider tne lion’s roar the most terrific of all earthly ani- 
mals.” The roar of the lion iv South Africa, he says, “is well ¢alculated to in- 
spire fear if you hear it in combination with the tremendously loud thunder of 
that country, on a night so pitchy dark that every flash of the intensely vivid light- 
ning leaves you with the impression of stone-blindness, while the rain pours down 
so fast that your fire goes out, leaving you without the protection of even a tree, 
or the chance of your gun going off.” “ But,” he says further, “ when you are in 
a comfortable house or wagon the case is very different, and you hear the roar of 
the lion wivhout any awe or alarm.” The ostrich makes a noise as loud, but is 
never feared by man. There is quite a similarity in the roar of the lion and noise 
of the ostrich. He concludes by saying that “ we hear of the majestic roar of the 
king of beasts, but to talk of the majestic roar of the lion is mere majestic 
twaddle.” 
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Gdiforial Wlliscellany. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

This class of institutes has been a notable feature of the work of the year. 
The month of August is not the best time for them, so far as temperature is con- 
cerned, but it is about the only month in the year in which a sufficient working 
force can be secured, of the proper quality. 

The first and longest of these institutes was held at Sparta. Some doubts 
were entertained whether so long a session would be advisable, but the result 
seems to show that doubts were unnecessary. As it was the first, the longest and 
the largest of the series, we give a pretty full account, furnished by Prof. O. R. 
Situ, Principal of the High School at Sparta, and a valuable co-worker in 
the institute during its whole continuance. 

The work at Sparta was similar to that done at the other institutes, so that it 
is unnecessary to give as minute a description, in connection with each. The ad- 
mirable syllabus prepared by Professor ALLEN not only tended to secure this 
uniformity of work, but in case of change of instructors, enabled a new one to 
begin where his predecessor left off. The county superintendents more imme- 
diately concerned, all express much satisfaction with work done. 


Sparta.—tThe institute began on Monday, July 15, 1872, and continued for 
two weeks under the charge of Prof. ALLEN, who at that time was succeeded by 
Prof. R. GRAHAM, who remained for the rest of the term. 


Attendance.—The institute began with an enrollment of 75, which steadily in- 
creased until at the close it reached 124. The attendance of the teachers was 
very punctual and regular. Some four or five were obliged to leave at the end 
of the fourth week to begin school. 


Instruction —The instruction was mainly elementary. Classes were formed, 
however, and successfully carried through for instruction in Algebra, Physiolo- 
gy and Physical Geography. In Arithmetic, the members of the Institute were 
drilled in regular class work through the elementary rules, and in methods of 
teaching, which were discussed. In Grammar, sentential analysis and gram- 
matical construction engaged most of the time. Oral teaching in language les- 
sons was also presented. Geography was presented by its simple and natural 
method, and some attention was paid to map-drawing. The teachers seemed 
much interested in the general plan of the exercises in Geography. Natural 
History was presented in the manner of short lectures daily, first on Botany and 
then on Ziology. The teachers stand in great need of instruction in these 
branches. Penmanship was presented systematically. The institute for a few 
days enjoyed the advantages of instruction by Prof. Curtiss, of Winona, who 
is :n artist in the teaching of that branch. Daily exercises were given in the 
constitution and in United States History. The institute was divided into two 
classes for reading. Instruction was given daily in this branch, in which atten- 
tion was paid to elocutionary drill and to the discussion of methods of teaching 
reading. A daily drill in elementary sounds, by Prof. GRAHAM, proved very 
profitable. 

In the matter of instruction, the syllabus in‘the circular of the Normal agent, 
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Prof. ALLEN, was taken as a guide, as also in the general discipline of the insti- 
tute—the conductors endeavoring to make it “in all respects a model school.” 


Examination.—At the close of the institute the last two days were taken for an 
examination of teachers by County Superintendents HoLpEN, of Monroe county, 
and Wurrtna, of Trempealeau. Most of the teachers present sustained a credit- 
able examination, and several received second grade certificates. 

Lectures, ete—Evening lectures were given by Prof. ALLEN and Superintend- 
ent FatLtows. Judge Bunn, of Sparta, conducted for several days, to great ac- 
ceptance and profit, an exercise in English Literature. Prof. WEBB, of Michi- 
gan, gave some lessons in primary reading by the word method, which were very 
instructive. For the last two weeks of the institute classes for model drill were 
formed, and conducted by members of the institute, under ithe criticism of the 
instructors. The institute, which at first was averse to these exercises, soon came 
to regard them as of especial and practical value. 

esults—The institute has been in every respect a success. The attendance 
and interest remained constant until the close. The teachers became thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of their work vnd the necessity of more thorough 
preparation therefor. One of the immediate results is shown in the fact that 
twelve or more teachers who attended the institute have gone to the Normal 
School, at Oshkosh, and many more are intending to go during the year. The 
larger number of teachers were from Monroe county, but several were also 
present from Vernon, La Crosse, Trempealeau and Jackson counties. Superin- 
tendent WHITING was present, from Trempealeau, for two weeks, and gave much 
valuable assistance in the class work. The institute fully demonstrated the wis- 
dom of the policy inaugurated by the Board of Regents of having institutes for 
along term. They can be made successful and profitable. 


Grant County'—The institute, or rather institutes, were held at Bloomington 
and Boscobel, two weeks in each place. The enrollment at the former place was 
fifty-three; at the latter, forty-five. Of those who attended at Bloomington, very 
few went to Boscobel, and only one remained till the close. By this plan of di- 
vision more teachers were reached, but of course not so systematic and extended 
work could be done as if the institute had been a unit. The conductor was W. 
D. Parker, Principal of Janesville High School, assisted by Miss Marta A. 
TeRRyY, and the County Superintendent, W. H. HoLrorp. A very exact record 
was kept, and at the close Mr. Parker makes the following remarks: 


The Institute at Bloomington epened August 5, with the discouragement of 
tardy attendance, but with a fair promise of work for conductors, and for those 
attending. A commendable effort to do the work required was a feature of the 
entire Institute, and this interested attention was the foundation of all the work 
accomplished. An attempt was made, with great success, to render the Insti- 
tute an example of promptness, as it should appear in all school. The regular 
hours assigned to the different branches were almost invariably observed, and 
the sub-lectures rarely ran over time, so that the programme for each day showed 
precisely the work done. This good example was not sufficiently powerful to 
induce prompt and regular attendance of teachers; only one half-session passed 
without tardiness, and the absent list forms the largest part of the minutes. 

Numerous notes of facts and principles were made, and in many cases these 
were carefully reviewed and elaborated after the close of the session in which 
they were taken, thus furnishing suggestions for future work in the school- 
room. 

The citizens manifested much interest in the work, and visited the day exer- 
cises considerably. The attendance upon the lectures by Profs. ALLEN and 
CLARK, was good though somewhat tardy in assembling. 
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The conductors of the Institute aimed to show the teachers in attendance how 
work should be done, seeking more to inculcate manner than matter, and to in- 
tensify the impression that work in the schoolroom will fail of its purpose un- 
less done “decently and in order.” 

The general effect of the Institute, bringing together minds of different de- 
grees of culture, and varying adaptation to the work, seems to have been to in- 
spire all classes with some new enthusiasm, and to raise the ideal standard of 
perfection in the work. 

The Institute at Boscobel opened Monday, August 19. The morning was 
rainy, and the first prospect discouraging. Nine o’clock found only the con- 
ductors present, and their best efforts were required to make the building com- 
fortable for the Institute work. Before the close of the morning session several 
members had been enrolled, and work had begun. But few of those enrolled in 
Bloomington appeared at all in Boscobel, and of these, only one remaining 
through the entire term. An intelligent class of teachers was enrolled in Bosco- 
bel, and the numbers increased steadily to the close. The attendance was good 
and close attention was given to the work, but the citizens showed comparative- 
ly little interest, visitors being few in number. An interesting lecture by Hon. 
SAMUEL FauLows, State Superintendent, was well attended by both Institute 
and citizens. The conductors of the Institute received efficient and constant 
assistance from County Superintendent, W. H. Hotrorp. The general effect of 
the Institute, seems to have been good both in raising the standard of education, 
and in exciting healthy inquiry after facts and principles. 

Mr. Parker also submits the following suggestions to the agent, “relative to 
the apparent needs” of Institutes in the future: 

Notice of Time and Place of Institute-—N otice of the Institute should be pub- 
lished early and should be widely distributed in order to fix the attention of 
teachers upon the Institute as upon a permanent organization. More extended 
notice is also necessary to facilitate local arrangements for the personal accom- 
modation of teachers. At the Grant County Institute teachers joined daily up to 
the close, huving accidently learned of its progress, and many who wished In- 
stitute instruction did not learn of its appointment till after it had closed. 


Institute Work.—The present admirable syllabus, published and recommended 
for the use of Institutes this year, should be abridged to meet the possibilities of 
each locality, and its use made mandatory. 

Institute Conductors.—The vast interests involved, demand a more thorough 
organization of the instructional forces, and the sum appropriated for compensa- 
tion for institute work seems to warrant an Institute for conductors of one or two 
weeks duration, to be held immediately preceding the local Institute season, and 
conducted by the agent of the board of normal school regents, with a view to 
outline the work, and to exemplify the organization and management of the 
Institute. Respectfully, Warren D. Parker. 


Sauk County.—The Institute opened at Reedsburg, on the 6th of August, 
with an attendance of twenty-five teachers. This number was increased from 
day to day till the end of the second week, when it reached sixty. Neasly all 
parts of the county were represented. The services of Mr. C. F. Vinpann, for- 
mer County Superintendent, were secured for the entire session, and other well 
known institute workers were present for,a short time. Among these were Pro- 
fessors ALLEN, McGreq@or, of Platteville, and EartuMan, of Reedsburg. Lec- 
tures were delivered by Superintendent FatLows, Prof. ALLEN, Prof. 0. PHELPS 
and V. P. Kung, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio. One evening of the last week was 
devoted to an entertainment combining literary and social exercises. The ses- 
sion closed with an examination of teachers, held on the 30th and 81st. 

A few of the prominent features of this Institute deserve special mention. The 
method suggested by Prof. ALLEN for primary teaching in various branches, the 
drill in different arithmetical operations given by Prof. McGreeor, and the 
skillful presentation of the subject of home geography and various topics con- 
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nected with methods of teaching, by Mr. VreBaun, were, aside from any other 
exercises, of sufficient value amply to compensate the teachers for any sacrifices 
they may have found it necessary to make in order to be present. 

The institutes previously held in this county have produced among the leading 
teachers a sentiment so favorable to this kind of work, that the number in at- 
tendance here consisted largely of those who had previously had some experi- 
ence in such work, and who were consequently better qualified to derive the 
greatest benefit from it. To the less experienced teachers, the occasion was one 
of profit, both as a means of suggesting the particular direction their future ef- 
forts should take, and an opportnnity for making a comparison between their 
own ideas, abilities and methods, and those of older members of the profession. 

That the plan of the work marked out at the beginning, though well devised, 
was not thoroughly executed, nor the best results obtained from what was done, 
was due to the fact that a large number of the teachers attended but a part of the 
session. The question suggested itself to those in charge, whether a refusal to 
register names for a part of the time, thus requiring all the working members to 
be present during the whole term, would not, with sufficient notice to that effect, 
be a preferable plan. 

One fact seems to be demonstrated to the satisfaction of all who have interest- 
ed themselves in the consideration of the subject. It is this: The Teachers’ 
Institute, especially the Normal Institute, supplies a want in our school system 
that no other agency can supply, and produces results quite as valuable to the 
State as any other means that employs no larger share of the educational fund.— 
J. H. Terry, County Superintendent. 


Wavpaca.—The Institute opened on Tuesday, August 6, with an attendance of 
fifty-four members, and nincty-four names were enrolled in all. For statistics in 
regard to regularity and punctuality of attendance, I refer you to the register. 

We organized as a school at once, and immediately commenced work, trying 
to follow the plan of Syllabus of Instruction as closely as possible. We found 
the time too limited for the accomplishment of all the work indicated. Most of 
those who were in attendance are young and inexperienced ; so keeping in mind 
the principle of working for the greatest good of the greatest number, we con- 
fined ourselves to the consideration of those matters about which young teachers 
are most ignorant, and the study of those subjects which are most poorly taught 
in our district schools. As thoroughly as our limited time would permit, we 
taught the branches required for a teacher’s third grade certificate, presenting 
such methods of instruction in those branches as seemed to us the best. We de- 
voted half an hour each day to “ Points in Theory and Practice,” and in this 
part of our programme, all were especially interested. 

Evening sessions were held once a week ; each session closing with a “socia- 
ble.” The sociables were vere very enjoyable, and, we think, very profitable, as 
the machinery of our school worked much more smoothly after all became mu- 
tually acquainted. Many of the citizens who could not do so during our day 
sessions, came in to see us, and those who came once usually came again. 

Mr. J. Burnwaw, late of the Waupaca High School, gave able instruction dur- 
ing the first week. Afterwards the wide-awake Mr. J. B. HoLBrook, of Weyau- 
wega, filled Mr. Burnnam’s place. The County Superintendent, Mr. W. B. 
MuMBRUE, showed his interest in the work by his frequent presence, and also by 
his valuable instruction in drawing. 











